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It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. || 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
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Sweet, Orr & Co. ° are union-made, and 
that a pair of Overalls sold to your customer 
gives such satisfaction | UWION MADE that you are sure af- 
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comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt | 
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merican Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. V. 


“QO, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” Keats 


Education in Citizenship. 
BY KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 


Under our great American charter of human 
rights properly interpreted and enforced, the man 
and the woman, the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the unlearned, stand exactly upon the same 
civil plane, as they do upon the same moral plane. 
Each is guaranteed his own right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and in the preserva- 
tion and enjoyment of his own rights the burden is 
upon him to protect and defend the rights of 
others. 

All operations of government which have im- 
paired or perverted the operation of these cardinal 
American doctrines, have been a step backward 
from the charter of constitutional rights, secured 
to us by the founders of our Government. Our 
Constitution recognizes no privileged classes. In 
sloughing off the rule of kings and potentates, we 
atithe same time discarded titles, subsidies, immu- 
nities, the aristocracy of wealth and the aristocracy 
of blood. We committed ourselves to an abso- 
lutely new principle in the history of human gov- 
ernment—the government of the individual. In 
so far as we have recognized this principle, we 
have had progress, peace and popular content. 

Whenever, by compromise or any temporizing 
policy whatever, we have set aside this principle, 
disaster and popular unrest have followed in logi- 
cal sequence. 

A representative American in Paris, on the win- 
ning side of the great political campaign of a year 
ago, giving his impressions of the republic of 
to-day said, ‘‘In 1800 we were a few millions and 
loved liberty ; in 1896 we are many millions and 
love money.”” The same thought is conveyed by a 
representative American on this side of the waters, 
who says, in reference to the present popular un- 
rest, that this condition of affairs must continue 
until the workingmen of America shall scale their 
standard of living to that of the workingmen of 
‘Europe and Asia. 

An eminent New York divine indicates that the 
remedy is a return to a monarchical system. A 
western college professor believes it consists in de- 
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priving farmers’ sons of higher education. A 
large class of highly educated and eminently re- 
spectable people who are enjoying special privi- 
leges from the Government, assert that the remedy 
is in the disfranchisement of the common people, 
whom they characterize as rabble, anarchists and 
repudiators. Eminent editors gravely announce, 
in double-leaded editorials, that the entrance of 
women into politics has much to do with the pop- 
ular discontent and the pressing protests against 
trusts, monopolies and money syndicates, inevita- 
ble, they assert, to advancing civilization. 

The General of the United States Armies asks in 
his annual report to lay before Congress, one sol- 
dier for every thousand men, women and children, 
as a maximum of our standing army, and one for 
every two thousand for the minimum; and this in 
face of the fact that General Grant, the greatest 
military genius of modern times, asserted that the 
only standing army this country needed was 
a mounted police. 

Our naval authorities want more ships upon the 
high seas, and the substitution for the newest iron- 
clads for those already in use. Our National and 
State Governments are besieged to pass laws for 
the detail of military officers to drill our children 
in the public schools in military tactics and the use 
of firearms. Our municipal governments are 
building vast armories for the multiplying horse, 
foot and dragoons; while there are not school 
buildings enough to accommodate the armies of 
little children that are famishing, not only for the 
bread that perishes, but for the bread of life. 

In New York City alone one hundred thousand 
little children are turned into the streets, because 
there are no appropriations in the school funds for 
the erection of adequate buildings and the employ- 
ment of necessary teachers. In many of our 
smaller cities night schools that have been main- 
tained in behalf of the working classes have been 
closed in order that the funds may be used for 
providing drillmasters and accoutrements for the 
more fortunate boys who are permitted to attend 
day schools. 

The great question of the times seems to have 
resolved itself into this: How can men and women 
who represent nothing but human ideas and un- 
purchasable opinions, be adequately submerged, 
so that a few privileged classes may manipulate 
Congress and State legislatures and courts and 
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schools. All the powers of bench and bar, pulpit 
and forum seem to be centering upon this. 

When Neckar, from his seclusion in the heart of 
the Alps, wrote a book in which he proclaimed 
liberty would be ruined by providing any kind of 
substitutes for popular elections, he made a pre- 
diction which it took but four years to verify. 

History repeats itself. De Toqueville in his 
work upon American democracy, a work which 
has been translated into every European language 
to prove the instability of Republican institutions, 
under popular suffrage, describes a visit to the 
House of Representatives at Washington. He 
says that he was struck with the vulgar demeanor 
of that great assembly. ‘‘Its members,’’ he says, 
“are almost all obscure individuals, whose names 
present no associations to the mind. They are 
mostly village lawyers, men in trade, or even per- 
sons belonging to the lower classes of society.” 

He was more favorably impressed with the Senate, 
selected*by a double refining process, or what he 
calls a transmission of popular authority by an in- 
direct application of universal suffrage, and from 
this contrast he anticipated the time, as he said, 
when ‘the American Republic will be obliged to 
introduce the plan of election by an elected 
body more frequently into their system of rep- 
resentation, or they will incur no small risk 
of perishing miserably upon the shoals of de- 
mocracy.”’ 

On the statute books of the early Pennsylvania 
Legislatures are such enactments as these: An 
order to prohibit members from lunching on the 
capitol steps; an order to prevent members from 
sitting in their seats with their coats off or in their 
bare feet. 

Surely these are indices that the men who found. 
ed and developed the republic had no thought of 
entrusting legislation to any one class of citizens, 
much less to syndicates of money, of learning, or 
of privileged combines. 

All education which directly or indirectly dis- 
qualifies the people for self-government by teach- 
ing them a distrust of their own powers; all 
education which teaches that the mass of people 
are incapable of exercising the elective franchise , 
all education which teaches that one class of men 
are specially qualified to legislate for another class 
of men or women (men being used in the generic 
sense) is a step towards national decadence and 
revolution. 

Patriotic education, or education in American 
citizenship, is based upon the incontrovertible 
truth that the people, through the exercise of the 
unrestricted elective franchise, are the only safe 
depositories of political elective power, and all 
education should have in view the development of 
their capacities for the exercise of free self-govern- 
ment. 

For five hundred years the Romans voted direct 
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at their elections until entrenched power came in 
to destroy the franchise by force and fraud, and 
never did they fail to elect consuls and prztors 
who carried the glory of their country beyond the 
glory in which they found it. The American peo- 
ple must be taught this lesson, coupled with the 
lessons drawn from the history of their own coun- 
try, in order that they may know how to preserve 
and perpetuate the powers vested in them. 

The great need of the times is not summed up in 
tariff or finance, or any one of the great questions 
pressing upon the American people ; but rests in 
the establishment in all our schools, beginning 
with the primary grades, of an essentially Ameri- 
can system of education. 

The coming American citizen should be taught 
the full uses of all the faculties of body and mind. 
It is not enough that his brain should be crammed 
with the accumulated research of the ages. His 
eye should be taught equally with his hand. He 
should be taught that there was a divine purpose 
in endowing him with the senses of hearing, seeing, 
tasting, smelling and feeling ; more than all, with 
that superhuman sixth sense with which scientists 
have discovered man is endowed, and through 
the cultivation of which we can put ourselves in 
direct communication with the thinking forces of 
the universe itself. 

Education in American citizenship wouid place 
a school house symbol of the animating principle of 
the Republic in every district, equal rights to all, 
special privileges to none. It would place a chart 
of the Declaration of Independence beside every 
blackboard and exclude from the school room every 
teacher who is not as well instructed in the theo- 
ries of free self-government as in the common es- 
sentials of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Recognizing that all our great statesmen, sci- 
entists, educators and inventors have come up 
from the ranks of the common people, and this be- 
cause through their environments they have been 
early taught that true education consists in the de- 
velopment of the powers of observation and in the 
adaptation of the inherent bent of mind and intel 
lect to the accomplishment of specific purposes, 
they would place a manuai training department 
in connection with every school, beginning with 
the kindergarten in the infant grades. 

In making our schools nonsectarian they would 
not eschew instruction in morals, but would make 
the first psalm of David, the Beatitudes and the 
golden rule a part of the daily instruction of every 
school child. They would teach that the coming 
American citizen should be pure of body, clean of 
mind, humane, temperate, no respecter of persons. 
They would ingraft the best of the ancient code of 
chivalry upon our public schools. Valor: to be 
clean, strong, keen of eye, firm of hand, stout of 
will. Loyalty: fidelity to trust, faithful to duty, 
punctual in engagements. Courtesy: modesty, 
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forgetfulness of self, care for the feelings and opin- 
ions of others. Munificence: disdain of pecuniary 
rewards, rejection of the theory that money-get- 
ting is the chief end and aim of man, ready to re- 
lieve want and reward merit, hospitable, liberal, 
generous. 

While they would cherish the deeds of the sol- 
diers of freedom who fought against the contend- 
ing forces of armed despotism, they would extol 
the energizing forces of the new peace era. 

George Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
counselled the people to a close adherence to the 
principles of self-government that underlie the 
Republic, and against entangling alliances with 
foes without foes and within. In his first Thanks- 
giving proclamation he warned them against the 
arrogance of wealth. Every great leader in this 
country, whose name has been associated with 
national advancement, from Washington to Lin- 
coln, has spoken in the same fearless and unequiv- 
ocal terms. = 

The amicable adjustment of the Venezuelan dis- 
pute, in which the United States found herself at 
variance with Great Britain, gives assurance of 
continued peace with nations outside.* All the 
moral forces of the Republic should unite in im- 
pressing upon our people, through the schools of 
the whole country, the high necessity of expend- 
ing the bulk of our national resources upon the 
establishment and perpetuity of such a system of 
education as shall inculeate American ideas of 
domestic peace, nationality, co-operation, arbitra- 
tion, assimilation, the unification of all sections, 
classes and creeds into a homogenous American 
intelligence, based upon the triumph of free 
thought and free speech; an intelligence that 
places free and unfettered reason over brute force, 
and beholds in the stars and stripes the symbol of 
equality, fraternity and the brotherhood of man. 

To secure these ends the influence of women is 
imperative, and one of the encouraging signs of 
the times is the increased activity of women in 
organizing unions, clubs and societies for investi- 
gation and application of constitutional questions. 
This is the inevitable outgrowth of our free institu- 
tions. In this we see the sure processes of evolu- 
tion, ever onward and upward. 


British Labor Notes. 
[Special to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.| 

LONDON, April 8, 1897.—Whatever appertains to 
Wales interests me very much. Owing to the isola- 
tion which comes so natural to its Cymric popula- 
tion, its movements and agitations are rarely noised 
abroad ; but deep down in the hearts ofevery Welsh- 
man and Welshwoman there is a sense of beauty, 
sympathy and freedom which will bear splendid 
fruit in the coming years of Labor’s unrest. It is 
that contentment induced that has kept them quiet 


*This was written some months since. 


so often under terrible hardships; but when the 
fight does come, it is victory or death with them. 
Witness the struggle of the quarrymen of Penrhyn. 
There is none other in history that was more nobly 
fought, and tliere is hardly one that was so 
modestly conducted, so lacking in brag and 
**bounce.”’ 
” N 

Now it is the turn of South Wales and its colliers. 
There are about 120,000 men employed in the coal 
mining trade, and for twenty years they have 
worked under worse conditions of payment than 
their brothers of the English mines. The great 
strike period of 1876, and later, was ended by the 
adoption of a sliding scale of payment; but as that 
year was a year of great depression in the trade, 
its point around which the wage changes were to 
be regulated was fixed by mutual agreement very 
low down. Since then the Welsh coal trade has 
become the most profitable in the world. At the 
pit’s mouth last year the mineral fetched a price 
15 per cent. higher than English coal, and 30 per 
cent. higher than Scotch, and more recently the 
price has risen very much higher. Notwithstanding 
this, the colliers of South Wales, bound hand and 
foot by the sliding scale, have been receiving wages 
much below the rate paid to coal getters in other 
parts of Britain. Now the opportunity for justice 
has come. The twenty years’ agreement to abide 
by the sliding scale was honorably kept by the men 
up to its expiration on the last day of March, and 
then notices were sent in that unless advances of 
from 10 to 20 per cent. were made work would not 
be resumed. Further, a minimum wage is asked 
for, below which wages shall never sink, and also 
a proportion of each increase in the selling price 
of coal. Ninety thousand men are out making 
these demands. The colliery owners, men who do 
not know the geography of their own coal fields, 
and have grave doubts as to whether their work- 
men have souls, designate these claims as “ pre- 
posterous.’”’ Possibly a day will come when the 
men who hew coal will apply a similar adjective 
to the claims of men who never saw coal except in 
a fireplace to the lion’s share of the profits of coal- 
getting. 


% 

A number of owners who are not in the employ- 
ers’ association have granted the workmen’s re- 
quest and have resumed the output, but evidences 
point to a very widespread and lengthy struggle, 
unless concessions be made. Anyhow the Welsh- 
men know how to endure and they know they 
have right on their side and in the end they will 
win. Every struggle of this sort hastens the day 
when the world willbe run for the profit of the 
worker and not for the profit of a boss or an aggre- 


gation of bosses. 
* A x 


This year is to bea year of great combinations 
of capital and, significantly enough, these com- 
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by the perpetual joyousness of the Keltic races 
bines are springing from the womb of the North 
where trade unionism is strongest. Trusts to 
monopolize dyeing, certain kinds of spinning, the 
manufacture of flax and jute, and paper making 
are well on their way and their success will em- 
bolden many other branches of industry to leave 
the path of internal competition and unite to raise 
prices and resist the ‘‘preposterous demands of 
employes.,”’ 


x 


The press of this country is worrying itself 
dreadfully about the prospects of war, and on the 
Stock Exchange ‘‘Spanish Fours” and “American 
Rails” are the playthings of fate. It is a shocking 
commentary on the morals of capitalistic specula- 
tors and capitalistic newspapers that the possi- 
bility of grave national and international troubles 
are dallied with for profit-making purposes. 

The International Federation of Ship, Dock and 
River Workers holds it annual conference in June. 
The seven British unions which are financially 
federated under this title have been reinforced by 
several unions abroad and considerable progress 
has been made. I am at a loss to understand why 
other unions of transport workers, such as the 
Cardiff coal trimmers, do not come along and fed- 
erate. Probably the reasons are internal and per- 
sonal but it is a pity nevertheless. Labor feder- 
ated must be the goal of the coming years and 
every step towards closer federation should be 
welcomed and the old antagonisms bred of isola- 
tion should only be on viewin the museum of curi- 
osities of antiquity. 

, & x 

Along the line of London docks a sneaking at- 
tempt is being made to break through the agree- 
ment which closed up the 1889 strike. It is only 
workmen who are so foolish as to rigidly-and hon- 
orably observe mutual agreements even when they 
act to his own disadvantage. The dock owners 
are in many cases not even paying the men the 
additional four cents per hour for overtime which 
was one of the slight boons captured in 1889, and 
in other ways they are shirking their duty and 
breaking the pledge they made toa listening world. 
Theirs be the crime and theirs the punishment. 

Nine years ago at the time of great industrial 
ferment, the National Union of Gas Workers and 
General Laborers was formed. It is now one of the 
most successful unions in the world, numbering 
up to the end of the financial year, 40,100 members 
as against 30,000 this time lastyear. Notwithstand- 
ing $40,000 paid to its members out of work in con- 
sequence of the engineers’ strike and lockout, its 
funds show $1,625 increase. A sad note comes 
amongst these triumphant strains and it tells of the 
tragic suicide of Eleanor Marx Aveling, who was 


greatly instrumental in founding this union, and 
who was of great and valuable assistance toit. On 
the Thursday after the celebration of the ninth 
anniversary of the union she loved she drank 
prussic acid. 

THOMAS REECE. 


Great Railway Strike in Japan. 


HoNGo, ToKYO, JAPAN, March 24.—Late on the 
night of February 24, last, a telegraphic dispatch 
announced a strike of about seventy engineers and 
firemen of Fukushima division on the main line of 
the Japan Railway Company, the foremost private 
railway concern in this country. 

That was the first public intimation of the then- 
coming greatest railroad strike ever witnessed in 
this country. The following morning found the 
strike assuming an alarming proportion, for all 
engineers and firemen, about 350 in number, be- 
longing to seven important divisions on the sys- 
tem, refused to go on their regular run. A 
complete tie-up of the entire main system to the 
north of Utsunomiya, viz., 391 miles out of 456 miles 
of the main line, thus resulted. 

For the whole day of the 25th, this state pre- 
vailed with great inconvenience to the traveling 
public and shippers. 

Although the strike partially ended on the after- 
noon of the 26th, for the succeeding two days the 
passenger traffic was in a crippled condition, no 
train running on schedule time, and as to the 
freight traffic, it was blocked for several days, and 
it took two weeks more to resume its normal con- 
dition. 

While the strike came as a sudden surprise to 
the general public, the company was sufficiently 
warned of the approaching strike, and if it had 
chosen to avert the calamity, it had ample time to 
do so. 

Anonymous letters setting forth the demand of 
employes, were sent to the company several times 
since last December. No desired remedy being 
forthcoming in response to these pleadings, dis- 
satisfied employes set about to organize an associa- 
tion to effect their demands. — 

This association was perfected on February 6, 
with every engineer and fireman of the company 
enrolled. 

Shortly after the association was formed, an 
ultimatum, under covert name, was addressed to 
the directors of the company, setting February 25th 
as the day of proposed strike, should the com- 
pany fail to concede their demands which con- 
sisted of: 

First, that engineers and firemen should be 
given same official status as conductors and station- 
masters ; and, secondly, that wages of engineers 
and firemen should be increased so as to equal 
the rate of higher wages granted to other classes 
of employes during the last fall. 
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It is claimed in the ultimatum that by the pre- 
vailing system, engineers and firemen are ranked 
a grade lower than conductors and station-masters. 
With this difference of official status, treatment 
accorded to those two classes of employes, as well 
as travelling expenses and semi-annual bonus 
allowed, considerably differs. While there is a 
very little difference of wages paid to conductors 
and engineers (the former receiving a monthly 
salary ranging from 15 to 55 yen, the latter a daily 
wage of from 90 sen to y. 1.30*), the official status 
gives the conductors senority over engineers. 
Moreover, in respect with semi-annual bonus, the 
same Official status enables conductors and station- 
masters to be allowed just double of what engi- 
neers and firemen are allowed, and in case of 
travelling expenses, engineers are allowed 20 per 
cent. less than conductors and station-masters. 

This discriminate ranking, the ultimatum ar- 
gues, is not commensurate with the great respon- 
sibility assumed by engineers and the hard and 
long training required to acquire the profession, 
and so demands equality of ranks between the two 
classes of employes. 

As to the second demand, the ultimatum fully 
sets forth the facts which made it necessary to make 
thisdemand. According to the statement made in 
the ultimatum, it was customary practice with the 
company to raise the wages of its employes twice 
during a year. Each of these raises amounts 
to5 sen to those who are receiving 90 sen or less 
of daily wages, 10 sen to those who are receiving 
over 90 sen per day, y. 2.50 to those receiving a 
monthly salary of y. 25 or less, and y. 5 to those 
receiving over y. 25 per month. This arrange- 
ment itself works discriminately against engineers 
and firemen, since it isclear that while a station- 
master, who is receiving 10 or 12 yen per month, 
will receive, under the arrangement, a raise of 
y. 2.50, an engineer who gets 90 sen per day will 
receive a raise of only y. 1.50. However, to this 
arrangement the ultimatum does not object, but 
it strongly condemns a new departure made from 
this arrangement last fall when, owing to the 
abnormal rise of prices of life’s necessaries, the 
company advanced wages Of its employes who are 
paid by monthly stipend in transportation depart- 
ment by 10 or 15 yen each. This rate was not 
granted to engineers and firemen, they being 
raised at the same rate as prevailed in the former 
raises, viz.,5 and 10 sen per diem. It is against 
this discriminate raise, the ultimatum vigorously 
protests and demands advance of their wages so 
as to be equal to the rate of raise prevailing in the 
other department. 

These rightful demands, accompanied with a 
threat of strike, caused the company’s officials to 
move toward the wrong direction. 

Beginning at the northern end of the system, it 


*100 sen makes | yen, which equals to 50 American cents, 


has spotted out the leaderd of the dissatisfied em- 
ployes, discharging them one by one, division after 
division, down to Sendai. When the fact leaked 
out and was made known on the 24th of February 
to the leaders of Fukushima division that they were 
to be discharged on the following day they at once 
revolted, and all engineers and firemen belonging 
to the division struck. 

The signal thus being given, the engineers 
and firemen of other divisions, who had pledged 
their co-operation, simultaneously quit their posts, 
thereby inaugurating the first and great railway 
strike in this country. 

It was claimed by the strikers that those engi- 
neers and firemen belonging to Uyeno, where the 
company’s headquarters is located, failed to strike 
together with others, owing to unreasonable de- 
lay of a telegraphic communication sent by the 
Fukushima leaders. 

The outbreak was a complete surprise to the 
company’s officials. Representatives of the com 
pany were dispatched to the scene of the strike to 
pacify the strikers. After hard pleading and 
solemn pledging on their part they succeeded in 
gaining the consent of the strikers to return to 
their posts pending the decision of the proposed 
conference to be opened between a committee of 
the strikers and the directors of the company. 
With this, a part of the strikers returned, the re 
mainder still refusing to return. 

Conference was opened on the 28th in the head- 
quarters building at Nyeno, in this city, and the 
demands of the strikers were submitted. 

While this conference was going on, engineers 
and firemen belonging to two branch lines of the 
company, Takasaki and Mito, and who failed to 
go out simultaneously with the engineers and 
firemen on the main line, struck, completely block- 
ading traffic on those branch lines. After one 
day’s strike, they, too, were induced to send their 
representatives to the conference. For the next 
five days, conference went slowly on and during 
which time declarations were repeatedly made by 
strikers to resume their fight should the company 
fail to come to their terms. 

On the morning ot the 6th inst., it was finally given 
out that the conference came to an understanding. 
As to the result of the conference, both sides kept 
it secret. However, sufficient hints were dropped 
to justify the statement that all the demands 
of the strikers were conceded, and this is far- 
ther evidenced by the joyful countenances of 
the delegates. Thus the great strike ended in a 
complete and crowning victory for the workers: 

Incidental to this strike, there was manifested a 
strong public opinion against the tyranny of the 
company. Never before in the industrial annals, of 
this country bas such a strong public indignation 
been expressed against a semi-public institution as 
in this particular cecasion. Blame for the strike 
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was rightly placed on the directors of the company, 
who were handled without gloves by the press of 
the city. They charged the directors as having 
utterly neglected their duty toward the public, 
and condemned them as unworthy of the position 
they hold. Some papers went so far as to advise 
passengers and shippers to bring law suits for 
damages against the company. 

It should be noted in this connection that this 
condemnation of directors by the press bore fruit 
shortly after. Four days after the strike com- 
menced the chief of the locomotive department 
of the company resigned his position, and two 
days after the conference closed the president and 
vice-president of the company tendered their resig- 
nations. 

It is, indeed, gratifying for the writer to record 
here a fact, that in this country capital still lacks 
much of the power we have been accustomed to 
witness in the western countries. 

Another fact that is worthy of special mention, 
is the far-reaching effect of the strike. While the 
strike was not fully ended, a rumor had it to gay 
that engineers and firemen in the government gail- 
way service are likely to go on a strike, as they are 
dissatisfied with the wages paid tothem. Whether 
this rumor had real foundation or not it cannot be 
ascertained ; but it is certain that this ramor was 
instrumental ina raise of 10 sen on daily wages 
ordered a few days ago by the government rail- 
way bureau. So the employes of the government 
railway service have profited by the stand made 
by the employes of the Japan Railway Co., thus 
unmistakably showing the truth of codependency 
of the interest of labor. 

FUSATARO TAKANO, 


Experiences of An Organizer. 
BY AN EX-ORGANIZER., 


I was much impressed with the recent articles in 
the ‘*‘ FEDERATIONISTS”’ entitled the ‘* Experiences 
of An Organizer,” and think that if some of our or- 
ganizers would send brief articles concerning their 
experiences they would not only prove interesting, 
but engender a corps d@’ esprit among the organizers 
themselves. 

I have had a little experience myself in that di- 
rection. 

One of the first was the organization of the elec- 
trical workers. This union, now national, was be- 
gun by two men ‘sowing the seed,” tramping 
through the streets, and talking unionism to every 
electrical worker whom they observed climbing a 
telegraph pole. 

The most exciting event of my organizer’s career 
was with the Collinsville, Ill., building laborers, 
colored. I had to drive in a small buggy several 
miles along the Mississippi River bank in a sleeting 
rain to reach the village. The vehicle often stalled, 


banked tg the hubs in river mud, and reached the 
place about 10 o’clock at night. The would-be 
members of the union were found in the rear room 
of a saloon. They were the toughest looking char- 
acterg whom I had ever met, but chock full of 
unigpism as they understood it. Aboutsixty were 
pregent, and all turbulently debating a question 
which, of course, was immediately left to the 
organizer to decide. About thirty had chipped in 
fifty cents apiece to “‘start the union.”? The other 
thirty refused to pay until they saw “what dat 
nnion was gwine ter be,’’ and refused to leave the 
hall. Razors, clubs, ete., were much in evidence, 
and the organizer immediately realized that which 
ever way he decided he, at least, would in all like- 
lihood be the first sacrifice to the one or other side. 
He decided that those who had not paid their ini- 
tiation fee should leave the hall, and those who had 
paid immediately proceeded to eject the nonpay- 
ers. Clubs and razors were freely used, the lamp 
overturned and smashed, while the organizer 
crouched in the darkest corner, revolver in hand. 
When the howls subsided, the fight ended, lights 
furnished, and the debris cleared, the organizer ob- 
served with much relief that the paid-up side had 
won, and theinstallation proceeded without further 
accident. 

On the organization of the colored cooks and 
hotel waiters of St. Louis, the meeting, as usual 
with that race, was “‘opened with prayer,” and 
while the organizer was making an impassioned, if 
not eloquent, plea for unionism, without regard to 
‘* race color or creed,” some enterprising member 
of his audience purloined his hat. 

Organizers often meet with annuring, and some- 
times pathetic incidents in their career, and I like 
to read of the ups and downs of some of them. It 
was the effect of starting the reminiscent mood in 
my think-tank. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


_ 


©. E. Carter, a member of the cigarmakers’ 
union and organizer for the American Federation 
of Labor, is candidate for mayor at Logansport, Ind. 


Jesse Johnson, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen, has succeeded in having 4 
scale of wages signed on the eight-hour workday 
basis for the web pressmen and assistants in St. 
Louis. 


Mr. George Beckler, secretary of the federal 
labor union, Kewanee, Illinois, reports the increase 
of their organization thirty per cent., and that, 
through agitation, nearly all the dealers in that 
city handle labelled goods. 


Organizer Benz, of Collinsville, Illinois, has 
organized during this month the brickmakers, 
teamsters, brewery workers, and also .forwarded 
application for the central body of that city to 
affiliate with the A. F. of L. 


sOrganizer L. D. Cinsebox, Geneva, New York, re- 
ports the organization of a clerks’ union, waiters 
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— and meat cutters’ union, and adds: ‘‘ Before 
tabor Day comes around, Geneva will be the best 
organized town in the State of New York.” 


Mr. James A. Fitzgerald, Secretary Reed, Rattan 
and Willow Workers’ Union of St. Louis, Missouri, 
reports that they are having good success, and 
have secured contracts and agreements in two 
extra factories. He states that the outlook for the 
future is bright. 


J. J. Wiertz, of Racine, Wisconsin, reports the 
outlook bright. The building trades on the Ist of 
April made a general demand for and secured a 
shorter workday. He organized the polishers, 
buffers, and platers, and states that there are good 
prospects of other unions. 


Max Morris, secretary-treasurer of the Retail 
Clerk’s National Protective Association, reports 
that their organization is progressing, having is- 
sued fourteen charters since January 1, and that 
most of the unions were formed with the assistance 
of the organizers of the A. F. of L. 


Thomas Pollard, general secretary of the Elastic 
Web Weavers Amalgamated Association, reports 
that the members of his organization struck at the 
shop of A. C. Woodward, against an objectionable 
man. Strike took place on April 4, and they pro- 
pose to stay out until their contention is recognized. 


Organizer George Hesse, of Winona, Minnesota, 
states that he has succeeded in organizing three 
new unions in that city, and has reorganized the 
team owners, and also states that, ‘‘ We have done 
some good work this winter, and succeeded some- 
what in arousing our sleepy town to the danger 
which seems to be before us. The State Federa- 
tion of Labor meets here in June.”’ 


Organ zer Beckler, Kewanee, IIl., states under 
date of April 25, that ‘tan application for charter 
fora cigarmakers’ union has been made, and char- 
ter for the iron ship builders and boilermakers has 
just been received. The United Coal Miners meet 
to-morrow with the organizers, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists will receive their 
charter by May Ist, and there are more to follow.” 


Organizer Lanstram, of Rockford, IIl., reports 
that the printers have jast secured the nine-hour 
day, after a strike of a short duration, and that 
they have signed a contract with the newspapers 
for nine hours, and the largest job room in the city 
compromised on nine and a half hours, with the 
understanding that as soon as the International 
introduced the nine-hour day, they would fall into 
line. He reports that the men on the Republic are 
still out, but is satisfied that they will win. 


Organizer Rist, of Cincinnati, reports that an 
effort will be made to form a mailers’ union during 
the next few weeks, and that they have reorgan- 
ized the laundry workers who have now a splendid 
organization with bright prospects. The carriage 
and wagon workers have been holding revival 
meetings every Sunday afternoon, with gratifying 
results, and the trade is now prepared to have a 
union in every branch, which means six new unions 
since Jannary 1. The tobacco workers have every 
factory in the city organized and using the label. 
The victory in the Polar Bear factory was quite a 
feather in the cap of organized labor. The centre 
labor council committee is now trying to organize 
the bicycle workers and leather workers. Taking 
it all in all, it looks as if Cincinnati will soon re- 
gain its former position as an organized town. 


National Conventions. 


American Agents Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 5, 
1808. 

Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners International 
Union of America, Louisville, Kentucky, first Monday of 
May, 1900. 

Journeymen Barbers National, Memphis, Tennessee, Octo 
ber 4, 1898, 

National Union of United Brewery Workers of the United 
States, Detroit, Michigan, September 17, 1899, 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association of United States and 
Canada, Muncie, Indiana, July 11, 1808, 

Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of 
America, New Orleans, Louisiana, June 13, 18ts, 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union, Rochester, New York, 
June 20, 1898 (if convention is held), 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, New York 
City, New York, September 19, 1808, 

Order of Railway Conductors, Detroit, Michigan, second 
Tuesday of May, 18%). 

Cigar Makers International Union of America, Baltimore, 
Maryland, second Monday in September, 1901. 

Coopers International Union of North America, Chicago, 
Illinois, September 18, 1808, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, St. Louis, Missouri, 
May II, 1808, 

National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, second Monday in March, 1s. 

National Union of Steam Engineers of America, Peoria, 
Illinois, September 6, 1808, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Toronto, Ontario’ 
September 12, 180s, 

American Flint Glass Workers Union, Zanesville, Ohio, 
July 11, D8ts, 

Table Knife Grinders National Union, between Ist and 
15th of September. 

United Hatters of North America, New York, first Mon 
day after first Sunday in May, 1900, 

International Union of Horse Shoery of the United States 
and Canada, Detroit, Michigan, May 16, 180s, 

Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17, 1808, 

Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives of America, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania, July 7, 180s. 

United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods, 
Atchison, Kansas, June 15, 1898, 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers Union 
of North America, Dayton, Ohio, to be decided by referen 
dum, 

International Agsociation of Machinists, Buffalo, New 
York, first Memday in May, 180. 

United Mine Workers of America, VPittsburg, Vennsy! 
vania, second Tuesday in January, 180). 

Pattern Makers National League of North America, *t 
Louis, Missouri, June 6, 1808, 

United Association Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters Helpers, Cleveland, Ohio 
September 26, 1808, 

International Printing Pressmens Union, Cleveland, Ohio, 
third Monday of June, 1808. 

National Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes, Omaha, 
Nebraska, July 18, 1808. 

Journeymen Tailors Union of America, Louisville, Ken 
tuckey, first Monday in August, 1901, 

National Tobacco Workers Union of America, Detroit, 
Michigan, September 26, 1808, 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen of America, Macon, 
Georgia, first Monday in October, Iss, 

Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers Interna- 
tional Union, Chicago, second Monday in September, Isis, 

Federated Wire Trades of America, Findlay, Ohio, June 
13, 1808, 

Amalgamated Woodworkers International Union of 
America, at place and on day selected by vote of members. 
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A STATESMAN’S ECONOMIC 
CONFUSION. 


It is a constant cause of comment among 
real thinking men in the economic field, how 
woefully ignorant are those in the higher 
walks of life, men educated and equipped to 
discuss grave social and political problems, 
yet who are wholly at sea when discussing the 
economies involved in the demands of organ- 
ized labor. 

A case in point is a letter written recently 


by Senator Roger Q. Mills to a committee of 


the Labor Counsel of Houston, Texas, in which 
he says: ‘I note that a great many of our 
working people believe that restricting the 
amount of production will give more employ- 
ment and wages to them.’’ This is certainly 
a very peculiar notion the Senator has in 
regard to the beliefS or the struggles of the 
working people. As a matter of fact, the 
workers have no such notion as is attributed 
to them by the Senator, that is in so far as 
‘restricting the amount of production’’ is 


concerned. ‘This is certainly not the ground 
upon which we base our demand for the 
reduction in the hours of labor. The greater 
leisure, the larger opportunities, the cultiva- 
tion of better tastes, higher hopes, nobler 
lives, all of which gives a greater impetus to 
industry and commerce than they can receive 
in any other way. ‘To attain these results, the 
workers move along the line to reduce the 
hours of labor, not as the Senator believes to 
restrict the amount of production. 

The Senator is equally in error when he 
says that this mistaken idea ‘‘ leads the work. 
ers to believe that machinery has been, and is 
now their enemy.’’ The working people do 
not believe that machinery is their enemy, 
but they insist that the genius of all past ages, 
as well as that of our day shall not be monopo- 
lized in the interest of the few, and the detri 
ment of many; that the greater production 
possible with machinery shall result in lighten 
ing the burdens of physical labor; brighten 
the homes and surroundings and future of the 
laborers. 

The Senator is very greatly mistaken when 
he imagines that the working people believe 
that in restricting the hours of labor to eight 
in twenty-four that “it would require more 
hands to do the work. and would give 
employment to those now here.’’ In fact, as 
well as in terminology, the Senator errs. He 
predicates his statement ‘‘to do the work” 
upon the notion that there is a fixed amount 
of work to be done which, according to him, 
is neither subject to reduction nor inerease, 
The Senator fails to comprehend that the im- 
proved standard of life resulting, and only 
resulting, from leisure—that is, less hours of 
labor—gives to industry and commerce a 
mighty momentum—that is, does not stop but 
sets machinery in motion. The hypothesis 
upon which organized labor urges and strug- 
gles for a limitation of the hours of labor to 
eight in twenty-four, is that the inereased pro- 
ductivity of the worker, with modern machin 
ery, makes it possible to more easily produce 
the necessaries of life (according to a recent 
statement of Edward Atkinson, sufficient not 
only to produce the necessaries of life, but for 
the most riotous or wasteful consumption). 
Hence, the limitation of the workday to eight 
hours would require the introduction of more 
and better machinery, and the more constant 
operation of the machine to satisfy the in- 
creased wants and demands of the people. 

From what source the Senator gleaned this 
piece of misinformation is certainly a conun- 
drum to all observers. He says, ‘‘If these 
ideas (the eight-hour workday), were carried 
out, and especially if production by machin- 
ery were stopped, thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of people who now find employment 
and comfortable support, would perish.” 
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Where did the Senator ever hear any advo- 
cate for the short-hour day urge, directly or 
indirectly, that machinery should be stopped? 

In which book, pamphlet, article or other 
printed or written document did he ever see 
that the reduction in the hours of labor would 
mean the stopping of machinery ? 

We would like to ask the Senator whether 
it is not true that in those countries, or indus- 
tries, where the hours of labor of the workers 
have been reduced, that machinery has been 
more generally introduced and kept running 
more continuously ? 

The Senator has simply drawn upon his 
imagination in this regard, and his imagina- 
tion has been decidedly controlled by his 
lack of knowledge of the economies as well as 
the history of industry of more than a hun- 
dred years. 

We have no desire to question the Senator’s 
declaration that it is his ‘‘sincere desire to 
promote the interests of labor,’’? but when he 
says that he has ‘‘studied this subjeet labor- 
iously,’’ it is evident that he has failed to note 
the argument, history or philosophy, both 
oral and printed which the advocates of the 
laborer’s side of the labor question present, 
and it is to these we invite hisattention. They 
are more accessible to-day than at any pre- 
vious era, and any man now claiming to be 
among the thinkers of our time has no right 
to present a one-sided, narrow, arbitrary, un- 
just opposition to the demand of labor with- 
out knowing thoroughly and completely the 
basis upon which the claims of labor rests. 


AMERICAN MANHOOD FOR CUBA 
LIBRE. 

The result of the many years of agitation 
caused by the cruelties practiced’ upon the 
Cuban people, together with the awful inei- 
dent of the blowing up of our war-ship Maine 
in the harbor of Havana, have all culminated 
at last in a declaration of war by Congress 
against the Kingdom of Spain. 

We now find our people engaged in a deadly 
Struggle with the minions of that effete mon- 
archy. In this struggle, no American, no 
sympathizer with liberty, no lover of humanity 
can do aught but give his undivided sympathy 
and co-operation to the cause in which our 
people are engaged. We should for all times 
bear in mind that the people in the United 
States are not in conflict with the people of 
Spain, for in truth, they have very many of 
the same ills to contend against, suffer from 
i Same causes, and hope for the same jus- 
ice. 

In our own country, we should bear in mind 
that after all, the blunt of battle falls upon the 
shoulders of the workers. The workers will 
have to make the greatest sacrifices of life, of 


limb, and bear the burdens, sufferings and 
woes. Since the toilers form so vastly the 
larger numbers, this may rationally beso, but 
since we assume to be a Government of the 
people, for the people and by the people, with 
justice toward all, and special privileges to 
none, we ought to avoid all semblance of class 
or caste, at least in the prosecution of the 
war. 

During the war for the abolition of slavery, 
and the maintenance of the Union, there crept 
in asystem which recognized this caste and 
privilege, and it should not be repeated in the 
present conflict. 

We entertain the hope that it will not be 
necessary at any time during the struggle with 
Spain to resort to the bribing method of offer- 
ing bounties. We have no hesitation in 
believing that there will be sufficient volun- 
teers to rally to the standard of our country, 
but should that not be the case, and the draft 
and conscription becomes necessary, workers 
should insist that no able-bodied citizen, pos- 
sessing the physical and mental qualifications 
should be exempt or excused from military 
duty by being permitted to furnish a substi- 
tute, or to offer any moneyed or other con- 
sideration in lieu of the performance of military 
duty.. The barbarism and cruelty of Spanish 
rule must cease in Cuba. Cuba must be free 
and independent. The Cuban people must be 
given an opportunity to struggle side by side 
with the workers of all civilized countries, for 
their economic as well as their political free- 
dom, and in the holy cause in which the 
American people are engaged, the bondholders 
and speculators, the money power should not 
be permitted to traffic either upon the people’s 
necessities, or allowed to be killed or wounded 
in or through their ‘*substitutes.’’ 

All hail Cuba Libre! 

All honor to American mankind, 

A bas the sordid, the greedy and the ‘‘sub 
stituted.”’ 


DISREPUTABLE METHODS BRING 
DISASTROUS RESULTS. 


Among the incidents of the labor movement 
of the United States, the historian will not fail 
to note the marked decadence of what was once 
a large organization. The Knights of Labor, 
in its heyday, assumed that all other forms of 
organization should be obliterated ; the trade 
unions wiped out of existence ; the foundation 
of all economic progress destroyed, and its 
peculiar, incoherent, and chaotic numbers have 
full sway. 

In spite of all adverse criticising, it should 
be admitted that that order, in its time, did 
some service in showing, even by its negative 
action, the necessity for closer affiliation of the 
organized workers. In its prime, the great 
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mistake it made was that it aimed to wipe out 
the trade unions and sought to bring the work- 
ers into a mixed condition calculated to confuse 
and to stunt their development and growth. 

But at least in those days there was an effort 
at honest administration of the affairs of that 
organization, and its name fell upon the ears 
of the workers without shock or disdain. No 
one who keenly observed events, who knew the 
past history of the struggles of the workers, 
but who was satisfied that, owing to the false 
basis upon which the order was founded, its 
decadence was assured. lew, however, real 
ized how early that result would be brought 
about. That its ebbing life was hastened by 
unscrupulous, dishonest, and corrupt officials, 
no one now seriously doubts. 

The name is seldom heard now except for 
wanton destructive methods by the few who 
hold on to it like ‘‘grim death,’’ and these are 
now degenerating to the methods employed by 
the bunco steerers and green goods men. 

As an evidence of the latest methods resorted 
to by the K. of L, we will state that they re 
cently resorted to inserting as an advertise 
ment in the public papers an announcement as 
follows: 

“All individuals or bodies in sympathy with organized 
labor, and who desire to get information on the best method 
of organizing the producers of the country in one great and 
fraternal organization, should write for information to Lock 
Box —, Washington, D.C.” , Reform papers will please copy. 

Of course the box is given in the advertise 
ment, but we do not wish to add anything 
which will play upon the credulity of many 
who earnestly seek a means by which a thor- 
ough and comprehensive organization of the 
workers may be brought about to protect and 
improve the condition of all. 

The K. of L. officials evidently hope to 
vatch the unwary workers by their alluring 
advertisement; and, when written to, send a 
number of documents of a catchy and general- 
izing character. They believe that by prom- 
ises and glittering generalities they may catch 
some unwary workers, and thus galvanize the 
corpse of their order into a semblance of life, 
not for the good it can do to the workers, but 
the opportunity it may give to the officials to 
be used as a political striking machine for 
politicians at a campaign or election time, that 
they may bunco the workmen, promise the 
politicians the vote of the workers, and bleed 
parties and politicians of any and all faiths. 

It is an instructive lesson, not only to the 
moribund, dying, and almost dead K. of L., 
but to all those who run counter to the com- 
mon-sense, rational, natural, and scientific 
organization of the wage-earners in trade 
unions. It isa lesson that each trade union 
opponent can take for himself. 


the transgressor is hard,’’ and none perhaps 
harder than those who transgress against the 
true movement of labor and trade unions. 


‘The way of 











At last the trade unions have not only 
secured their right of existence, but they are 
now universally recognized as occupying their 
bona fide position in the economic, political, 
and social struggle of the working classes for 
amelioration and emancipation. 

Trade union wreckers, Beware! for it is 
mighty dangerous, this ‘‘monkeying with a 
buzz saw,”? and your genius of dark lantern 
proceedings will avail you nothing. The 
workers understand that their hope for justice 
and right, for protection and advancement on 
all lines of activity, lies in the trade union 
movement under the banner of the most pro- 
gressive and aggressive general organization 
on earth—the American Federation of Labor, 


THE ARMOUR SETTLEMENT. 


NOT THE WHOLE EARTH, SIMPLY A FAIR 
OPPORTUNITY TO STRUGGLE FOR It. 

As will be seen in another column, the dis- 
pute between organized labor and the Armour 
Packing Company has been closed. The con- 
test had been on for more than two years. The 
number of disputes, particularly their later 
development, so complicated matters that it 
led labor almost into such a labyrinth of con- 
fusion that no one could give a fair history of 
their true origin. 

In the first instanee the company had been 
placed upon the ‘unfair list’? by organized 
labor, and effective results were clearly mani- 
fest, a local organization, however, with more 
perversity than wisdom created a revulsion of 
feeling and alienated the workers’ sympathies 
by presenting a demand upon the company for 
a monetary indemnity of $50,000. 

In view of this action union after union 
declared a halt and refused their co operation 
with the active work to bring the Armours to 
terms. Organized labor, partienlarly of the 
Kansas Citys, was becoming enervated by this 
continuousand yet ineffectual battle, and urged 
that the matter be adjusted. The last A. F. 
of L. convention selected a committee and 
directed them to adjust the matter in dispute 
to the best possible advantage to organized 
labor. When the committee undertook an 
investigation and made the effort as directed, 
they found the workers in a more dissatisfied 
frame of mind in regard to this dispute than 
was even supposed to exist. 

After a two days’ conference an agreement 
was reached by which the company declared 
in favor of the organization of its employes into 
trade unions; that the company would recog: 
nize unions of employes and their committees, 
and deal exclusively with such committees in 
the consideration of grievances and the adjust: 
ment of matters for the betterment of the con- 
dition of the employes. 

It: is true that all that could be desired has not 
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been attained. We should undoubtedly like 
to have seen a union establishment achieved 
at once, the eight-hour workday enforced and 
higher wages prevail; but inasmuch as the at- 
tempt at ‘resistance’? by the union was an 
absolute failure two years ago, and the effect 
of the so called ‘‘ boycott’? was killed by the 
demand of a monetary indemnity, the condi- 
tions secured were the best possible attainable. 

The agreement, however, gives full and free 
opportunity to organize the employes; the 
workmen will have an opportunity of present- 
ing their grievances to the company as an or- 
ganized body, and any matter looking to their 
betterment such as the matter of wages, hours 
and conditions of labor will be presented, dis- 
cussed and adjusted from the vantage ground 
of organization. 

The committee had assurances too that a 
fair opportunity may soon be given for the ex- 


periment of a shorter workday. In view of 


all these circumstances, it appears that this 
agreement of organized labor with the Armour 
Packing Company will afford opportunities to 
carry on the work of organization upon a bet- 
ter and more successful basis than for some 
time since. 

Now’s the time to organize the workers in 
the packing houses and in all other industries. 
Organizers, push on the good work. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Stand by your union now and forever. 


While the cannon is booming do not forget 
to boom the union label. 


Before the war, labor found it necessary to 
organize to protect their interests. They 
will find it equally as essential during and 
after the war. 

The war may change political conditions, 
but it will not change human nature, and so 
long as the capitalist class shall conduct in- 
dustry for private profit, the workers will 
require their trade unions. 

The trade union not only curbs the tendency 
of the most avaricious, but aids the workers to 
secure higher wages, less hours and better 
conditions of labor, and thus diminishes the 
advantages of the profit monger. 

The shorter workday means higher wages, 
better conditions and greater production of 
wealth. It means more work for the workers, 
less idleness for the unemployed, more work- 
ers thinking, more thinkers working. 


The opponents of our movement may as 
well understand now as at any other time that 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is published 
by the wage arners, for the wage-earners and 
in the interest of the wage-earners. There is 


no one better qualified to determine what is 
to the advantage and interest of the wage- 
earners than those wage-earners who are 
organized to defend, protect and advance their 
interests, that is, the wage-earners who are 
organized in the trade unions. The organiza- 
tion of the trade unions, that is the American 
Federation of Labor, has authorized the pub- 
lication of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
and it is proud of the opponents which it has 
made, or rather not that if has made but un- 
masked, and who can no longer pretend to be 
wivocates of trade unions, and at every ¢on- 
ceivable opportunity deery the work, belittle 
the results achieved, assassinate the character 
of the men engaged in the struggle, and while 
pretending friendship, deal the knife thrust. 
The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is published 
in the interest of labor and in the interest of 
the trade unions, not the workers’ nor the 
trade unions’ opponents. They have never 
yet entertained the hope to placate the ene- 
mies of our movement, other than by the 
power which it shall wield, and compel the 
ignorant as well as the malicious or rapacious 
enemy to come to terms. The AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST instllsi hope and encourage- 
ment among the wage-earners. It stirs them 
to thought and action to be better able to 
defend the trade unions against their enemies, 
under whatever mask they may hide. As 
time goes on we see the beneficial results ob- 
tained, the higher plane upon which our 
movement stands, the healthier public in- 
fluence which it has created, and the higher 
regard and respect which it has commanded, 
the clearer insight which the workers have of 
their rights, and their more determined spirit 
in the performance of their duties; all these 
are of the most encouraging character, and 
before this the petty and spiteful attacks of 
craven-hearted, pin-headed or vulture-like 
antagonists come to the brow like sweet 
zephyrs on a torrid summer night. 


TRADE UNION POLITY. 

The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America : 

Political Action. 

That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
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demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in 
junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 

Thorough Unity. 

We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
polities. 

Working Overtime. 


We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 


Eight-Hour Bill. 
REPORT OF HON, J. 4, GARDNER, FROM COMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
APRIL 4, IS08.) REPORT NO, 57, 

The Committee on Labor, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R, 7389) entitled ‘tA bill limiting the 
hours of daily service of laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics employed upon the public works of or 
work done for the United States, or any Territory, 
or the District of Columbia,” report the same back 
to the House with the recommendation that the 
bill be passed. 

There are three positions which the Government 
| take with regard to labor. 

irst. A friendly attitude, indicated by advanced 
legislation enforced in the spirit of the law. 

cond. A position of indifference, which was the 
practice of our Government before recent enact- 
ments, indicated by conforming to the practice of 
the locality where labor was employed. 
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Third. One of antagonism, indicated by going 
into the ‘‘labor market’? to employ men at the 
lowest wages and for the longest hours possible, 
This, in a general way, has been the policy of pri- 
vate employers, and indicates the line of ** antago- 
nism between labor and ecapital.’? This position 
this Government never has assumed, and, for 
obvious reasons, never will. So we are to choose 
between the first and second of these positions. 

The proportion of labor employed by the Govy- 
ernment is so small a percentage of the labor of the 
country that the legislation of Congress can do 
little more directly than fix the Government’s 
attitude as friendly, indifferent, or hostile. The 
influence of the example, however, may be far- 
reaching. 

The Government of the United States iscommitted 
to the principle of an eight-hour day to the fullest 
extent that it can be by legislative precedent, coy- 
ering a period of thirty years, during which a 
series of “eight-hour laws” have been passed, no 
one of which has ever been repealed or modified. 

On June 25, 1868, an act entitled ‘An act consti- 
tuting eight hours a day’s work for all laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics employed by or on be- 
half of the Government of the United States” 
became law. It reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics now em- 
ployed or who may be hereafter ¢Cmployed by or on behalf 
of the Government of the United States; and that all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

This act still stands, and, while very brief, was 
intended to be very sweeping. The spirit, if not 
the terms, of this act was disregarded or not under- 
stood by Government officials, which moved Presi- 
dent Grant, on May 19, 1869, to issue a proclamation 
directing the enforcement of the eight-hour law of 
June 25, 1868, as follows: 

That from and after this date no reduction shall be made 
in the wages paid by the Government by the day to such la 
borers, workmen, and mechanics on account of any such 
reduction of hours of labor. 

Then, and for years after, there appeared to be 

’ I 
no clear comprehension of the purposes of the act. 
There was almost entire absence of uniformity in 
its administration by Government officials, and on 
May 11, 1872, President Grant issued a second proc- 
lamation, reciting his proclamation of May 19, 
1869, and which contains the following: 

And whereas it is now represented to me that the act of 
Congress and the proclamation aforesaid have not been 
strictly observed by all officers of the Government having 
charge of such laborers, workmen and mechanics: Now, 
therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, 
do again call attention to the aforesaid act, and direct all 
officers of the Executive Department of the Government 
having charge of the employmentand pay of laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to make no reduction in the 
wages paid by the Government, by the day, to such luborers, 
workmen, and mechanics on account of the reduction of the 
hours of labor. 

May 18, 1872, the following became a law: 

Sec, 2. That the proper accounting officers be, and hereby 
are, authorized and required in the settlement of all ac 
counts for the services of laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United 
States between the twenty-fifth day of June, eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-eight, the date of the act constituting eight 
hours a day’s work for all such workmen, laborers, and 
mechanics, and the nineteenth day of May, eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-nine, the day of the proclamation of the 
President concerning such pay, to settle and pay for the 
same without reduction on account of reduction of hours of 
labor by said act when it shall be made to appear that such 
was the sole cause of the reduction of wages, and a sufticient 
sum for said purpose is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The question whether, under this act and the act 
of June 265, 1868, the terms “laborers, workme?, 
and mechanics” were to be construed in a general 
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or technical sense, arose and was submitted to the 
Department of Justice by Hon. W. W. Belknap, 


Secretary of War. 

On October 24, 1872, Clements U. Hill, Acting 
Attorney-General, furnished an opinion in reply to 
the Secretary of War, in which opinion occurs the 
following: 

I am strongly inclined to the opinion, considering the 
history of Congressional legislation upon this subject, and 
particularly in view of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the “twenty per cent cases” (13 Wall. 568), that 
this statute is to have a broad and liberal construction, and 
that the above case is decisive against limiting its provisions 
to those who would fall, within strict language, within the 
terms “laborers, workmen, and mechanics.” On the con- 
trary, I think it was the intention of Congress to include 


within the provisions of this act and the nap tog act of 


1868 all persons who are employed and paid by the day. 


The urgent deficiency bill approved March 30, 
1888, contains the following : 

And the Public Printer is hereby directed to rigidly enforce 
the provisions of the cight-hour law in the department under 
his charge, 

By act approved May 24, 1888, it was provided— 
that hereafter cight hours shall constitute a day’s work for 
letter carriers in cities or postal districts thereof, for which 
they shall receive the same pay as is now paid for a day’s 
work of a greater number of hours, If any letter carrier is 
employed a greater number of hours than eight he shall be 
paid extra for the same, in proportion to the salary now 
fixed by law. 

This series of acts, which seem to commit the 
United States Government to the “ eight-hour 
day,’’ failed to accomplish the purpose for which 
the legislation was sought. 

The Department of Justice decided— 
that the provisions of the act of June 25, 1868, were not appli- 
cable to mechanics, workmen, and laborers who are in the 
employ of a contractor with the United States. That act was 
not intended to extend to any others than the immediate 
employes of the Government, 

In the case of the United States v. Martin (4 
Otto, 400), the Supreme Court held that the act of 
1868 ‘is in the nature of a direction by the Govern- 
ment to its agents;’’ that it creates no contract 
between the Government and its employes; that 
“it neither prevents the Government from making 
agreements with them by which their labor may 
be more or less than eight hours a day, nor does it 
prescribe the amount of compensation for that or 
any other number of hours,’’ thus practically hold- 
ing that the law was a nullity unless the agent of 
the Government saw fit to obey the ‘ direction.” 
Under this decision the laborer acquired no legal 
rights, and therefore no additional means by reason 
of the law for recovering for overtime or to avoid 
working more than eight hours a day. 

The law was interpreted in a manner to leave it 
almost devoid of vitality except that which was in- 
fused into it by the two proclamations of President 
Grant. 

In the light of this decision, apparently positive 
legislation in favor of the eight-hour day in the 
Public Printing Office was only a direction to the 
Public Printer. 

A result was general dissatisfaction, not only 
among the laborers and their representatives who 
had sought the legislation, but also among the exec- 
utive officers of the Government. The representa- 
tives of labor were dissatisfied from the fact that 
it was getting little practically and had nothing 
certain under the law. General Casey, then Chief 
of Engineers, Commander Folger, with the relative 
rank of commodore and holding the position of 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, and other promi- 
nent Government officials charged with the direc- 
tion of the labor employed by the Government, 
while generally favoring the eight-hour system, 
declared that the law should be more specific. Ap- 
parently in obedience to this generally expressed 


sentiment, when the Fifty-second Congress con- 
vened the Committee on Labor took up the subject. 
The committee, finding that it needed specific 
information on various matters not to be found in 
any published documents, sought and obtained 
power from the House to enter upon a general in- 
vestigation, with power to summon witnesses, etc. 

The committee, in pursuance of the powers so 
granted, met March 8, 1892, and summoned before 
them Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Casey, Chief of Engi- 
neers, in which capacity he was in direction of all 
works for river and harbor improvements in the 
country, all works of construction of fortifications, 
the erection of the new Library building, and in 
charge of the White House; Col. O. H. Ernst, 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds; 
W. M. Folger, commander in the Navy, and hold- 
ing the position of Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance; the Hon. Frank W. Palmer, Public Printer, 
and Mr. Julian B. Dapray, chief of the law and 
and construction division of the Supervising 
Architect’s Office, Treasury Department. 

The testimony showed conclusively that at that 
late date, twenty-four years after the act of 1868 

yas signed, the administration of the law by the 
several officials directing Government employes 
was not uniform. 

In the course of his testimony General Casey 
said : 

I want to say to you that I am strongly in favor of what 
is called the eight-hour law. am a friend of the wage- 
earner. I believe he is getting more proceeds of his labor 
under this eight-hour law than he has ever been getting, 
and I believe it is well that that should continue, I think 
it is an advantage to the country and to the laborer, and I 
think it should be extended all over the country. 


But General Casey asserted that the law had not 
been understood as limiting the hours of employ- 
ment. His testimony showed that his department 
deemed the law complied with if the employe was 
paid for aday’s work for each eight hours he 
labored. 

In Commander Folger’s examination occurs the 


following : 

Q. If the policy of the Government In the enactment of 
this law of 1868 was to actually limit the hours of service 
a calendar day, then that law is not being observed, <A, No, 
sir; it isnot being carried out, We donot imagine that that 
was the object of the law. 


Further on Commander Folger, in the course of 
his examination, gave the following opinion under 


oath : 

If you could by fiat say that every man in the land should 
work but eight hours, it would be a very good thing to do, 
The quality of the work produced would probably compen- 
saute for the difference in hours, 


Again, 

If, however, an effort is made to secure a fair performance 
from the men, and if the employer is fortunate enough to get 
the men interested in thelr work, I believe the output of 
product per unit of time will be vastly better in quantity 
and in quality in high-grade work, than if the longer period 
were obligatory. 

The result of the hearings had and the delibera- 
tions of the committee was that on August 2 the 
committee reported, as a substitute for sundry bills 
then before them, the following, which became a 
law August 1, 1892: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of yey of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, first : That 
the service and employment of all laborers and mechanics 
who are now, or may hereafter be, employed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, by the District of Columbia, or 
by any contractor or subcontractor, upon any of the public 
works of the United States or of the said District, is hereby 
limited and restricted to eight hours in any one calendar 
day, and it shall be unlawful for any officer of the United 
States Government, or of the District of Columbia, or any 
such contractor or subcontractor, Whose duty it shall be 
to employ, direct, or control the services of such laborers 
and mechanics, to require or permit any such laborer or 
mechanic to work more than cight hours in any calendar 
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day; except in cases of extraordinary emergency. That 
any officer or agent of the Government of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia, or any contractor or subcon- 
tractor, Whose duty it shall be to employ, direet, orcontrol 
any laborer or mechanic employed upon any of the public 
works of the United States or of the District of Columbia, 
who shall intentionally violate any provision of this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each 
and every such offense, upon conviction, be punished by a 
fine not to exceed one thousand dollars, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court having 
jurisdiction thereof, 

See. 3. The provisions of this act shall not be so construed 
astoin any manner apply to or affect contractors or sub 
contractors, or to limit the hours of daily service of laborers 
or mechanics engaged upon the public works of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia for which contracts 
have been entered into prior to the passage of this act 


There was no misapprehension on the part of 
Congress as to what was intended by the act. The 
committee, in its report in explanation of the bill, 
used the following language: 


And again, second, it makes it unlawful to allow or per 
mit a laborer or mechanic to work more than cight hours 
in any one calendar day, thus prohibiting evasion in the 
manner the act of 1868 was evaded, 

The measure herewith submitted, it is thought, will s« 
cure a practical enforcement of the purpose intended to be 
secured by the act of 1868, It limits the service and employ 
mentofall laborers and mechanies employed by the Govern 
ment of the United States, by the Distriet of Columbia, o1 
by any contractor or subcontractor of the United States o1 
of the District of Columbia upon any of the public works of 
the United States or the District of Columbia to cight hours 
in any one calendar day; makes it unlawful for any offices 
of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or any 
contractor or subcontractor whose duty it shall be to em 
ploy, direct, or control the services of such laborers o1 
mechanies to require or permit such laborer or mechanic to 
work more than eight hours in any one calendar day, ox 
cept in cases of extraordinary emergency ; makes the will 
ful violation of its provisions a misdemeanor, and imposes 
suitable penalties for such violation, 

The act providing for the public printing and 
binding and the distribution of documents, ap 
proved June 12, 1895, contains the following pro- 
vision : 

Sec. 47. The Publie Printer shall cause work to be done in 
the Government Printing Office at night as well as through 
the day, when the exigencies of the public service require 
it, but the provisions of the existing cight-hour law shall 
apply. 

Your committee again submit that Congress, 
having passed the acts herein stated or referred to 
upon the reports herein partly quoted, has fully in- 
dorsed the principle and policy of the eight-hour 
workday for laborers of all classes employed by or 


in behalf of the United States or the District of 


Columbia, including the employes of contractors 
and subcontractors. 

While your committee are of opinion that the 
eight-hour day is better observed by Government 
officials now than formerly, it is difficult to dis- 
cover where the law of 1893 has widened the field 
in which it is observed. The committee have been 
unable to learn of any instance where an attempt 
has been made to enforce the law as against any 
contractor or subcontractor who has elected to 
proceed in violation of it. 


The act of 1893, it will be observed, is in its chief 


features a penal statute—‘‘ac riminal law.” That 
contractors and subcontractors on Government 


work continue to direct their men in violation of 


the plain terms of this act is not denied. That 
there has been an attempt to enforce it by the 
arrest or the effort to indict anybody for its vio 
lation is not pretended. 

This is a strange if not a startling development. 
It is not conceivable that a like failure could have 
passed unnoticed, if it could have occurred, with 
reference to the enforcement of any customs, in- 
ternal revenue, or other penal statute. 

It has taken nearly thirty years for the executive 
officers of the United States Government to get 


into the habit of observing the law of 1868. There 
is as yet no apparent disposition whatever to en- 
force the iaw of 1892, as understood and intended 
by Congress. More than five years have elapsed 
and a construction or definition of the words 
‘*public works” has not been obtained from the 
law department of the Government. 

It appears to your committee that, while write 
on political economy differ widely in their theori 
as to the law of wages (and they assault each other 
with great energy), the arguments deduced from 
all of them alike support the theory of a shorter or 
eight-hour workday. The dogma of McCulloch 
is that: 

The well-being and comfort of the laboring classes are 

especially dependent upon the relations which their 
increase bears to the inerease of ¢ apital, that is, to feed and 
employ them, If they increase faster than capital their 
wages will be reduced, and if they increase slower, they will 
be augmented, In fact, there are no means whatever by 
Which the command of the laboring classes over the neces- 
surics and convenience of life can be enlarged other than by 
aecelerating the increase of capital as compared with popu- 
lation, aud every scheme for improving the condition of the 
laborer Which is not bottomed on this principle, or which 
has not the increase of a ratio of capital to production for 
its object, must be completely nugatory and ineflectual, 


A definition of capital apparently satisfactory to 
all schools of political economists is ‘the means of 
production (other than labor).’”? The doctrine 
aiaind is thus stated by John Stewart Mill: 

If wages are higher at one time or place than at another, 
if the substance and comfort of the class of hired laborers 
are more ample, it is for no other reason than because 
capital beurs a greater proportion to population, The con- 
dition of the laboring class can be bettered in no other way 
than by altering the proportion to their advantage ; and 
every scheme for their benefit which does not proceed on 
this as its foundation is for all permanent purposes a 
delusion. 

Ricardo states it thus: 

When, however, by the encouragement which high wages 
give to the increase of population the number of hiborers is 
increased, wages again fall to their natural —werme in- 
deed from a reaction sometimes fall belowit. 2). tis 
only after the privations have reduced their number, or the 
demand for labor has increased, that the market price of 
labor will rise to its natural price, and that the laborer will 
have the moderate comforts which the natural rate of wages 
will enforces Mill devoted a chapter to emphasizing this 
idea, and discussed it with such “* persistency, plausibility, 
and apparent conclusiveness” that he earned for it the 
designation “the iron law of wages,” while this doctrine is 
assaulted as “a Malthusian theory that logically means 
that the only way of improving the condition of the laborer 
is to reduce population” and as an “economic heresy.” 

It permits of the same deduction in favor of an 
eight-hour day as do the teachings of modern 
economists who assault it. In other words, the 
doctrines of all recognized economists lead to the 
shorter day. 

If, according to modern writers, capital repre- 
sents the means of production, or if ‘* there are 
two sets of forces which can be employed in pro- 
duction, human force and natural force, and the 
latter represents the capital of the employer,” it 
follows, under the doctrines of all the writers, that 
whatever tends to increase the capital employed 
in production increases the demand for laborers. 
And even if it were true that the shortening of the 
workday resulted in no increased consumption 
and no increased output per hour, it would require 
greater natural forces, more means of production 
(i. e., capital), to produce the supply for a given 
demand. Hence the shorter day would necessi- 
tate the use of a greater amount of the means of 
production (capital), and would furnish additional 
employment to labor—i. e., employment to more 
laborers. And if it be hey as contended by 
modern writers, that the shorter d: ay results in 
increased wants, better mode of living, and hence 
greater consumption among the laborers, hence 
an increased market, and hence greater production, 
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there is called into productive activity the same 
amount of additional capital, employing the same 
number of additional laborers, by whatever theory 
measured. 

It is contended by the advocates of the shorter 
day that the additional leisure given to labor in 
every instance of the shortening of the workday, 
as it has been shortened step by step from sixteen 
hours to fourteen, twelve, eleven, ten, nine and in 
many instances eight, has resulted in a decrease of 
intemperance among laborers, the acquirement of 
better taste, and new and better desires, resulting 
in better homes, greater domestic felicity and a 
higher degree of intelligence, with an increase of 
laudable pride as to the clothing of themselves and 
those dependent upon them. In a word, has in- 
creased their interests in home and better social 
relations, raising their moral status and has made 
them much better consumers of the products of 
Jabor and hence increased production. 

The proposition that history shows without var- 
iation that the elimination of intemperance, pov- 
erty, pauperism, ignorance, crime and _ their 
accompanying evils move parallel with and pro- 
portionate to the increase of the social opportunities 
of the laboring class stands without impeachment 
of its historical accuracy. No recognized author- 
ity today combats the proposition that the con- 
dition of the laborer has improved with every 
reduction in the hours of daily service that has up 
to this time been made. Nobody is disputing that 
he has become a better consumer with each reduc- 
tion. No reasonable person would for a moment 
entertain the proposition that the workday should 
again be lengthened to fourteen or twelve hours. 
When the hours of work were so long that workers 
had no social opportunities they resorted to stimu- 
lants for solace and the saloon for society, where 
they encountered an “iron law” for spending 
which could not be disregarded without loss of 
caste in the only society to which they had oppor- 
tunity to enter. 

A gentleman of responsibility and exceptional 
opportunity for observation has borne testimony 
that the shortening of the workday has banished 
“blue Monday.’’ 

A significant fact in connection with the short- 
ening of the workday at various times during the 
present century is the entire silence of the follow- 
ers of the older school of economists with regard 
to the effect of the shorter workday on society, 
business, industrial conditions, or the laborers 
themselves. It is nowhere claimed, in so far as 

our committee is aware, that any reduction in the 

ours of labor has had a detrimental effect on busi- 
ness, on manufactures, on labor as a unit, or indi- 
vidual laborers. The advocates of the short-hour 
theory, on the other hand, trace the moral, social, 
and financial improvement of the laborer in this 
cause and allege that business was at no time in- 
jured, but improved, if affected, and that produc- 
tion was stimulated and consumption increased. 

Modern economists who advocate the eight-hour 
day contend with great plausibility that the shorter 
day results in an increase of wages without an in- 
crease of price, as greater consumption enlarges 
production, and the larger the scale of production 
the cheaper the given article is produced ; that the 
laborer, when he has the leisure resulting from the 
shorter hours, has new aspirations, ambitions, and 
greater personal self-respect, and, as before stated, 
wants a better house, better furniture, better 
clothes, better food, and becomes a great deal 
better consumer; that the scale of wages is con- 
trolled by the wants of the laborer in any given 
state of society rather than by the “iron law of 


wages ;”’ that modern men cease to work under 
normal conditions if the proceeds of their labor 
do not satisfy their wants; that therefore the social 
status of the laborer controls the law of wages, 
rather than the law of wages the status of the 
laborer. 

The following correspondence occurred between 
your committee and the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Chief of the Bureau of Labor and Statistics, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
War. It will be observed that the Commissioner 
of Labor favors the passage of the bill and states 
his reason, and that the reports from the Depart- 
ments express an opinion that the bill ought not 
become alaw. Itis noticeable that the point raised 
by the Treasury Department, indicating that the 
number of inspectors which they have could not 
cover the entire ground, and one by the Chief of 
Ordnance that they sometimes want to work men 
ten hours to get ready for three eight-hour shifts, 
are the only two, outside of the general objection 
that this bill confers judicial functions upon Gov- 
ernment officials who are not trained for that pur- 
pose and should not exercise them. It is rather 
remarkable that each of the chiefs should place 
himself in a judicial attitude for the purpose of 
criticising this bill, and after making some very 
nice distinctions as to where Congress ought to 
put certain authority, and where it ought not to 
put it, for reasons purely judicial, sums up his ob- 
jection to the bill on the sole ground that he, or 
those under him, ought not to determine any 
judicial question. 

Your committee respectfully submits that the 
correspondence embodies no reason why this bill 
should not become a law. The objections go to 
the personal convenience of the officials, and no 
further. The objection of the Chief of Ordnance is 
readily met by the ‘‘emergency provision” of the 
bill. 

This bill seeks to provide for the enforcement of 
the eight-hour laws, by the simple system of a pro- 
vision in the contracts, rather than to drive the 
laborer tothe courts. By this method all questions 
of personal and natural rights are avoided. The 
contractor finds his rights expressed in the instru- 
ment which he executes. We submit that this in- 
troduces no new feature into Government con- 
tracts. Indeed, in every instance, before payment 
is made on any contract, it is the business of the 
officials to ascertain if it has been complied with, 
and if the money is due, and if not due because of 
noncompliance, to withhold it. Nobody denies 
the right of the Government to make and enforce 
such a contract. 


Labor Bills in Congress. 


REV. WILBUR F, CRAFTS, PH.D. 


‘‘Labor has neither a Shaftsbury nor a John 
Burns in Congress,”’ I said to Speaker Reed, plead- 
ing, in company with representatives of labor, that 
he would grant an hour or two when the Phillips 
labor commission and the Erdman industrial arbi- 
tration bill might be brought to vote. It struck 
me as a curious fact that labor should be worse off 
for champions in the Congress of a Republic than 
in the Parliament of a Monarchy. .“‘Labor no 
friends,’ said Mr. Reed, with a twinkle, ‘‘why we 
are all constantly proclaiming ourselves friends of 
labor when we are not proclaiming ourselves 
triends of the soldier.”” He proceeded to intimate 
that there might be objection to the Phillips bill 
on the ground of economy. The bell called Mr. 
Reed to the chair as we were about to intimate 
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that the expenditure of $163,000 in two years, 
which is all that the bill involves, was a mere 
nothing compared to the river and harbor wastes, 
especially in view of the fact that it would save 
vastly more than that if it prevented one great 
strike. The good-will created, to say nothing of 
improved customs and laws developed, could 
hardly fail to make the commission the preventive 
of many labor troubles. 

Shortly after, a conversation with a Senator 
brought out the confidential statement that even 
some of those in the Senate who profess to favor 
these bills favor them with a wink and ridicule 
them in the cloak rooms. Twice bills have passed 
the House. One passed the Senate when it was 
too late to reach the expiring President. 

It certainly seems anomalous that labor, the 
majority that is supposed to rule, not only has no 
representative from its own ranks in Congress, but 
not one who makes the cause of labor his absorb- 
ing passion, as did the truly noble Shaftsbury. 
Labor must beg through four years for such small 
boons as these bills, both of them as much in the 
interest of capital as of labor, but both tending to 
industrial peace and justice. 

Politicians, accustomed to weigh bills by the 
patronage they carry, object that the Phillips bill 


would give salaries to four representatives. of 


labor, and intimate that these salaries are the only 
motive of the bill, which they assume means a 
“junket.’? Even if it did, men who have granted 
so many junkets to wealth could not fairly object. 
But itis not to be supposed that the President 
would call to these important positions any who 
would not by diligent work for the two years earn 
their salaries in benefits conferréd. Certain it is 
that no one in Congress has the time, even if he 
has the talent and disposition, to study and utilize 
the valuable statistics gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, much less to carry those 
investigations farther and develop the legislation 
they suggest. 

Every friend of labor should write his Senator 
in behalf of labor bills; particularly should Con- 
necticut people write, for its two Senators, seldom 
on the wrong side, are blocking this legislation. 
And in the other House every one should seek to 
reach, either directly or through his Congressmen, 
the ruling triumvirate of this republic, the Re- 
publican majority of the ‘‘Committee on Rules,” 
that ‘rules’? indeed, namely, Speaker Reed, Hon. 
D. B. Henderson and Hon. John Dalzell, on whom 
now rests the responsibility for the further progress 
of the bills. 


Points tor Longshoremen. 


This association has been established for several 
years for the purpose of benefiting those who work 
along shore, enabling them to demand better pay 
and conditions generally, and to establish where- 
ever conditions are favorable a system of co-opera- 
tion whereby the workers themselves receive their 
full earnings. 

There are now nearly a hundred local unions es- 
tablished, mostly in the ports of our great inland 
waterways, and covering the principal lines of 
work, such as lumber, ore, coal, grain and freight. 

Through this association, also, two of our locals 
have been enabled to take contracts for trimming 
ore at two of the principal ports, while wages are 
being raised and tyrannical conditions removed in 
an increasing number of ports each year. 

The association is governed by a constitution and 
laws ee to revision by a yearly convention 
composed of two delegates from each local in good 


standing, who elect officers to carry on the business 
for the ensuing year. 

There is no other way by which you can receive 
so much in return for what you pay as dues. 


COME WITH US, AND WE WILL DO YOU GOOD, 


Ten longshoremen may apply to the undersigned 
for a charter, which costs $10, and includes a set of 
supplies to do business with. The dues or tax to 
varry on the international business is 5 cents a 
month for ten months in the year. Local unions 
fix their own dues from members, but in ports 
where the season is short it is reeommended that 
the dues should only be paid for the months of 
active work. 

Each local practically controls its own affairs; 
but in matters of wages, etc., it is advisable to 
consult with other competing ports, so as to pre- 
vent an exhorbitant charge being made, with the 
result of driving the work to other ports or of 
encouraging the employment of nonunion men, 

All members of the International Longshore. 
men’s Association are expected to maintain their 
own rights and respect the rights of others. The 
surest sign of weakness is to so conduct yourself 
as to forfeit the respect of others. 

As the International Longshoremen’s Association 
and the locals which compose it intend to transact 
business in a business way, so every officer and 
member should see to it that any contract entered 
into with vessel owners, shippers, or captains 
should be thoroughly carried out. 

Remember that time is money to a vessel owner, 
and that speedy loading or unloading mean greater 
profits, and consequent ability to pay better wages 
for the work. 

For further information and circulars for distri- 
bution write to— 

HENRY C. BARTER, Gen’l Sec’y, 
24 St. Aubin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


An Important Lesson. 


In view of the legislation which our movement 
seeks in the interest of the seamen of our country, 
and considering the decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States last January, 
declaring that when seamen enter into the service 
of any vessel, they surrender the protection which 
the 13th amendment throws around all other citi- 
zens of our country, that is, that they may be 
compelled to specifically fill a contract to labor, 
thus re introducing involuntary servitude, and in 
view of the fact that our Government is experienc- 
ing numerous difficulties in obtaining qualified 
seamen to man our vessels, the following extract 
of a speech delivered by Lord Chatam in the 
British House of Commons in 1770, may not be 
uninteresting to our people. It is as follows: 

Sir: Thetwo honorable and learned gentlemen who spoke 
in favor of this clause were pleased to show that our seamen 
are half slaves already, and now they modestly desire you 
should make them wholly so. Will this increase your 
number of seamen, or will it make those you have more 
willing to serve you? Can you expect that any man will 
make himself a slave if he can avoid it? Can you expect 
that any man will breed his child up to be a slave? Can 
you expect that seamen will venture their lives or their 
limbs fora country that has made them slaves, or can you 
expect that any seaman will stay in the country if he cao 
by any means make his escape? Sir: If you pass this law, 
you must, in my opinion, do with your seamen as they do 
with their galley slaves in France—you must chain them t 
their ships, or chain them in couples when they go ashore, 

But suppose that this should increase both the number of 
your seamen and render them more willing to serve you, If 
will render them incapable, It is a common observation 
that when a man becomes a slave he loses half his virtue. 
What will it signify to have your ships all manned to thelr 
fullcomplement? Your men will have neither the courage 
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nor the temptation to fight; they will strike to the first 
enemy that attacks them, because their condition can not 
be made worse by a surrender, Our seamen have always 
been famous for a matchless alacrity and intrepidity in the 
time of danger. This has saved many a British ship, when 
other seamen would have run below deck and left the ship 
to the merey of the waves, or, perhaps, ofa more cruel enemy 
—a pirate. For God's sake, sir, let us not by our new proj- 
ects put our seamen into such a condition as must soon 
make them worse than the cowardly slaves of France or 
Spain. 

The learned gentlemen were next pleased to show us that 
the Government is already possessed of such a power as is 
now desired. And how did they show it? "hy, sir, by 
showing that this was the practice in the case of felony, and 
in the case of those who are as base as felons—I mean those 
who rob the public, or dissipate the public money. Shall we, 
sir, put our brave sailors upon the same footing with felons 
and public robbers? Shall a brave, honest sailor be treated 
asa felon for no other reason but because, after a long voy- 
age, he has a mind to solace himself among the friends in 
the country, and for that purpose absconds for a few weeks, 
in order to prevent being pressed upon a spithead or some 
such pacific expedition? For I dare answer for it, there is 
nota sailor in Britain but would immediately offer his ser- 
vices, if he thought his country in real danger, or expected 
to be sent Upon an expedition where he might have a chance 
of gaining riches to himself and glory to his country. 

This quotation of Lord Chatam’s speech was 
used by Hon. J. H. Lewis in a speech in the House 
of Representatives, April 27th, 1898. 


Another Victory. 
Houston, TEXAS, April 9, 1898. 
To the Editor American Federationist : 

Organized Labor of Houston, Texas, experienced 
a contest for shorter hours and an increase in 
wages that lasted from March 15 to 31, and was 
made by Division No. 84 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Emploves of America, 
that should be of interest to readers of the FepEr- 
ATIONIST. 

The strike was inaugurated after all efforts had 
been exhausted by International President W. D. 
Mahon in trying to secure better conditions for 
the street railway employes by moral suasion. For 
thirteen days there was a complete tie-up of the 
road and 146 men were involved in the struggle. 
As usual the strong arm of the law was resorted 
to by the company and the much admired (?) 
militia was made to do unnecessary duty to try 
and break the ‘“‘backbone”’ of the strike, but all 
of this availed but little in this instance. 

The former conditions were eleven hours’ work 
per day at 125 cents per hour for the first six 
months and 15 cents per hour thereafter. The 
present conditions are nine hours’ work at 13 
cents per hour for the first six months, 15 cents 
per hour for the next twelve months, 16 cents per 
hour up to three years, three to five years 164 
cents an hour, and over five years 17 cents per 
hour. 

By this change in the schedule and putting on a 
few more cars, forty-one more men were given em- 
ployment and they are union men. 

The causes leading up to the strike were brought 
about by the company disregarding the appeals of 
its employes for a conference, and also the com- 
pany was flooding the town with extra men and 
had given it out that it would be prepared to meet 
the shorter workday movement to be inaugurated 
later on, 


Organized labor responded liberally to assist the 
street car men, and they have won a victory that 
they should ever remember. The Division was a 
young organization, also was the management of 
the road, and about $20,000 was the amount of ex- 
perience the company received, while the street 
car boys are much wiser and in about as good a 
condition financially and numerically as before the 
strike was commenced. 

Among those who were upon the ground and as- 
sisted the boys were J. F. Grimes and ©. E. Bal- 
lood, organizers of the A. F. of L., and H. M. 
Walker, organizer for the Retail Clerks’ Union. 

Mr. Mahon visited Galveston, Waco and Dallas 
while in Texas, and held revivals in the different 
cities. 


H. M. WALKER. 


Legislative Committee’s Report. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, I’resident, 
American Federation of Labor, 

DEAR Str: Quite some progress has been made by the 
Legislative Committee since the last report. The attention 
of Senators and Members of Congress has, however, been 
too largely engrossed with preparations for war and war to 
give much attention to the claims of lhibor 

No progress at all has been made on the Anti-Injunction 
Bill. 

The Prison Labor Bill has been recast by the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor of the House and a report 
of the amended bill will no doubt appear within a few days. 

The Right-Hour Bill, the committee's reporteon which you 
publish in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, is in a much 
better position than any of the bills in question, 

This bill has not only received the promise of a very large 
majority of members for its adoption, but the Speaker of 
the House has promised to reeognize Hon. J. J. Gardner to 
eall up the bill at the first call of committees, It may 
therefore be said that within the next few days the Eight 
Hour Bill will be considered and no doubt passed by the 
House, 

In the Senate Committee this bill has met with some 
objection, but the chairman of the committee thinks that 
there will be no difficulty in overcoming these objections 
when the House has passed the bill, f 

For the passage of this bill, then, there are good hopes, 
very largely cansed, no doubt, by the interest which hibor 
organizations have manifested, and which they, no doubt, 
will continue to manifest until its final passage. 

The Seamen's Bill, a measure for the abolition of shave 
labor in the merchant marine and fisheries, will be taken 
upand considered on Thursday, May 5th, by the Committes 
on Commerce in the Senate. Final hearing upon tiv 
measure Will then be granted, 

We have hopes that this bill will then be favorably 
reported and brought into the Senate for action, 

The peculiar difficulty which officers charged with enlist 
mont of men for the Navy have experienced will, it may be 
reasonably supposed, add materially to the interest in and 
ina willingness to now grant to the seamen this long-sought 
boon of personal freedom. 

The chairman of the Gommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in the House, Mr. Serano FE. Payne, has promised 
that immediately upon the passage of the Seamen's bill by 
the Senate, it will be taken up and pushed through the 
House, The real difficulty, therefore, consists in getting it 
out of the Senate Committee and getting it up for consider 
ation in the Senate. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that the Senate will promptly pass this measure when 
given an opportunity. 

Your committee has also taken an interest In the matter 
of the plate printers in the Government bureau, where it 
was intended to substitute steam presses, with its cheap 
work on Government securities, for hand labor, and though 
the matter has not been finally settled, it is in the best shape 
in which it could be, and all concerned bave the highest 
hopes that it will be satisfactorily adjusted, 

The Nonpartisan Commission bill is favorably reported 
both in the House and in the Senate, and we hope to see it 
passed, but could give no definite assurance of its passage. 

lraternally yours, ANDKEW FURUSETH, 
Chairman Legisiative Committee. 


April 28, 1Sts, 


NOTICE TO KLONDIKERS, 


T. S. Grenough, one of the firm owning and run- 
ning the boats Centennial and Alaska, between 
coast points and Alaska is unfair to union car- 
penters, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
13425 G Sv., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
To Organized Labor, Greeting 
Mr. M. M. Garland, fourth vice-president A. F. of L., re- 
signed said position, the vacancy having been filled by the 
Executive Councilin the election of Mr. Joseph Valentine, 
ofSan Francisco, California. 
Secretaries of unions will please read this notice at meet 
ings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPELS 
President A, I. of 1 


Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASILINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1808 
To All Alliliated Unions 

As perresolution of the Nashville Convention a committee 
consisting of the president of the Meat Cutters and Butehe 
Workmen of North America, Geo, Byer, and Mr. Ford Allen 

who acted in the place of Mr. Walsh, resigned), and the 
president of the A, Fy of L. waited upon the management of 
the Armour Packing Company, and entered into an agre« 
ment by which the right of the ciunployes to organize into 
unions is recognized by the company, and declared for; 
that all grievances which are to be remedied, or improv 
ments Which are to be secured, shall in the future be pre 
sented by committees of organized labor. These are in 
substance the terms upon which the agreement was reached 
The same has been ratified by the Executive Council of the 
\. Fo of L. and the 

ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY, of Kansas City, Kan., 

is therefore removed from the unfair list of the American 
Federation of Labor, 

All unions and members are respectfully notified to couse 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
that fair consideration to which it is now entitled. 

Secretaries sre requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform: press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERs, 
President A. F. of L 


Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LAton, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. April 29, L8os, 
To AW Atiliated Unious 
At the request of the union interested, and after due in 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following concern 
has been declared unfair: 

(ROVE COMPANY, Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Salem, 0, 
Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit Flavors. 
Secretaries are requested to rend at union meetings, and 
labor press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. Il. of L. 


Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 29, L098, 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the National Union of United Brewery Workmen and 
JOHN GUND BREWING COMPANY, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 


) 


having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 
“We Don’t Patronize ” and placed on our fair list. 

All unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now 
entitled, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of 1 


Notice. 


OFFICE O} ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, { 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 25, DSts, 
To All Atiiliated Unions : 

The dispute between Organized Labor and 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
has been adjusted to the advantage of the members of the 
union involved, as well as the company. 

All organized labor is requested to give the company in 
question the encouragement and fair dealing which it de 
serves, Secretaries are requested to read this notice at 
Union meetings, and labor and reform press please copy 
SAMUEL CrOMPERS, 

President A, F of L, 


Fraternally yours, 


We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO'S 
BISCUITS, 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA, 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKER, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS, CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSITERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTUKERS 

UNITED STATES BICYCLE, 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO 
CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO 
CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 

MILLS, NASITVILLE, TENN. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, 0; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 

BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 
DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
KEITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 
FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER “& MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FOOTE, SCHULTZE & CO., 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WI. 
GEO, EHRET’S’ LAGER BEER. 
GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, ©. 
GORDON CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH, 
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GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, 0. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS, CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS, CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

KERBS, WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK, 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEER, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS, 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE Co, 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES, 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

8. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS, 

STUDEBAKER BROS, MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA, 

8. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAU TE 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


Our Fair List 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 

CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WoopWoRK. 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 


Baltimore, Md.—F, X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, I!.—Wolf & Nolan, Columbia Planing Mill Co., A. 
R. Beck Lumber & Mfg. Co., Calumet Lumber & Mfg. 
Co,, P. A. Russell Co., California Mfg. Co., Von Platen & 


Dick, Lockwood & Strickland, Wolf Bros. Mfg. Co., 
George Pagels, George Weiss, William Cook & Sons, Ra- 
cine Avenue Sash & Door Co., Western Planing Mill Co., 
Union Interior Finish Co., Englewood Interior Finish 
Co., Henry Peters’ Mfg. Co., Cottage Grove Mfg. Co., F. 
P. Brehms, Grand Crossing Building Supply Co., Engle- 
wood Sash and Door Co., John C. Hartig Co., William 
Dencer, Hruska, Nekota & Knourek, Coallier & Lang, 
Builders’ Mfg. Co., Horty Bros, & Foley, Phillips Rinn 
Co,, Vincent Diouhey, Kelley Bros. Mfg. Co., Bursik, 
Hulka & Co,., Liddell & Williams, Charles Hl. Mears, A. 
Dietseh, Keenan Bros., Chicago Store Fixture Co,, C, EF. 
Peterson, C. FE. Patterson, *Chicago Sash & Door Co.,, 
*Struthers Bros., E. Swenson, Kratzer & Fischer, G. Heg- 
ner & Co., Henry Scheres, 

Detroit, Mich,—Laffery & Sons., Wm. Monroe, 

Duluth, Minn.—D. FE, Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller, 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincey, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co, 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co, 

*Firms demonstrated by astar hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING, 
By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of Ameriva. 


New York—Goldstone Bros,, Cane,MeCaffrey & Co., L. Lipp- 
man & Co., Peck & Hauchhaus, Smith, Gray & Co., 
Hays, Goldberg & Co., Hackett, Carhart & Co,, Todd. 
Sullivan, Baldwin, Kohn, Rindskoph & Co, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—John 8S. MeKeon & Co, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale and Bull, 

Overalls, Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. B. 
Cones Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; H. 8, Peters, Dover, 
N. Oshkosh Mfg. ©o., Oshkosh, Wis,; Bishop & 
Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; Fisher, Mfg. ©o., St. Paul, 
Minn.; T.J. Underhill, Denver, Col.; Cleveland & White- 
hill Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; Pierson & Son, 2H EB. id st., 
New York, 


BooTs AND SIHOES. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 


Boston, Mass.— Clapp & Gordon, men’s and women’s, 
Jobbers: Hosmer, Codding & Co., Manning Shoe and 
Rubber Co, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; C. Bom 
mer, men and boys’; R. Schoening and F, Uhl, cacks, 

Chicago, Ill.—Schwab Bros., men’s, Jobbers—Guttimean, 
Carpenter & Telling. 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s; J. Witchell & Sons, men’s bicycle shoes, 
Lynn, Mass.—Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s ; John P. Griffin 

& Co., misses and children’s, 

Mansfield, Mass.—Mansfield Union Shoe Co,, women's, 
misses and children’s. 

Marlboro, Mass.—J, Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M. O’ Donnell & Co., men’s, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes, 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber; W. N. Laird. 

Providence, R. 1.—Congdon & Aylisworth Co., jobbers, 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s. 

South Bantree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s. 

Springtield, Ohio.—The Finch Shoe Co., heavy shoes, 

Springfield, Mass.—Cutler & Porter, jobbers, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s; Mueller & Hellman, women’s misses and 
children’s; *. Hilts, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co, 


Hlorse NAILS. 


By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 


Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; FE. E, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co.; C. Rogers, 
Meriden, 
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UNION LABEL CRACKERS, 


By John Schudel, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 


As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union po use the label: 

Auburn, N. Y. . MeCrea, 10 State street. 

Chicago, . The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-sixth and 


Columbus, Ohio.—Coleman & Felber, 262 South High street. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co, 
or a Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 


M. W. Quick, West State street, 
laulevilic, Ky.—Hall & Hay ward, Jefferson street, 
Syracuse, N. Y.- Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612 
(20 Lock street, 
Toledo, Ohio, ~Sey fang & Co., Market square, 
Utica, N. Y.—Geo,. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets. 


BREWERS. 
By Chas, F’. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 


All mrowerles In Kansas City, Mo.; Wilwaukee, Wis. ; Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, O.:; Columbus, O.: Toledo, O., 
ceentiton. O.; Chicago, Ill; Quiney, Ill; Buffalo; 
N. Y.; Elmira, N.Y. ; Utiea, N. : Syracuse, ms Wes 
Detroit, Mich.; Baltimore, Md. Indh: inapolis, Ind., 
toston, Mass, Salt lake City, Utal : San Antonio: 
Tex.: Houston, Tex.: Ft. Worth, Tex.: Tacoma, Wash.: 
Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Win, 
J, Lemp Brewing Co, 


COMMISSION MALTHOUSE, 


Bullalo, N. a: All commission malthouses of the city 

Cleveland, John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co,, John 
Kittel aT Griffith & Co, 

Hamilton, The Sohnehen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co 

Newark, Noa. Pasaik Malthouse, 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co, 

Syracuse, N, Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 


TOBACCO WORKERS. 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


The following is a list of firms making union labeled 
tobaceo, and the brands they make: 

GLOBE ToRACcCO Co,.—Detroit, Mich. Fine Cut: Globe, High 
Court, Nerve, Detroit, Blue Label, Hope, Rapid Transit, 
Target, World. Plug: Rage Aeon: Snow Apple, Fame, 
Globe, 5, Blue Label, Basis, Nerve, Primo, Fruit Juice. 
Smoking: Sam & i K. of 1... Globe, Navy Clippings, 
Blue Label, The King, Uncle Tom, Spot Cash, Fame, 
Standard Time, Hand Made, Hope, 5+Cent, Don Juan, 
Fruit Juice, All Leaf, Whopper. 

1GNATZ WoLer,—Detroit, Mich. Che uae Suahing: White 
Kagle, Mild Taste. Snuff: White Eagle, French, Pariser, 
Holland, Copenhagen, Rose-Mace aboy, Se otch, Virginia, 
Celebrated Polish, German, ete, 

WELLMAN & Dwire.—Quincey, Il. Plug: Temple, Morning 
Glory, Quiney Nat'l Leaf, Gladiolus, Honey Gum, Staple, 
Cut Loaf, Mule Kar Twist, Granger Twist, Burley Cable, 
Smoking: Sweet Lotus, Knights of Labor, Topsy, Gold 
Band, Yukon, Jim Crow. Fine Cut: Mule Kar, Maiden 
Blush and Old Dog Tray, Tube Rose, Red Cap, Quincey 
Leader, Crystal Slipper, 

FAGLE ToBAccO Co.—Quiney, Il 

J.-F. ZAuM.—Toledo, O. Plug: New Process, Old Navy, Red 
Ball, Jo-Jo. Fine Cut: Indian Brand, Let’Er Rip, Gam- 
brinus. Smoking: Old Comfort, Drum Major, Blue Hen, 
oO, Kye C, 

. Ksureiuy.—Newport, Ky. Plug Cu’: Tekachu. Long 
Cut: My Jim, Barker, Zoo. Cut and Dried: Brownie. 
Smoking: Colonial, Twist: Bogie, 

NALL & WILLIAMS.—Louisville, Ky. Every Day Smoke, 
Canada Navy, Rainbow. 

W HITEMAN-MCNAMARA,.—Covington, Ky. Smoking and 
Chewing: First Cat, Napper, A Barrel of Money, Red Ear, 
Plug and Twist: Royal Arch, War Club, Wedding Cake, 
Cat Fish, Narrow Gauge, Mums Extra Dry, Badger Fight. 

BERNING & BAbDE.-Covington Ky. Plug: Trotter. Smoking 
and Chewing: Guiding Star. r 

CENTRAL TOBACCO Works,—St. Louis, Mo, Twist: Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Key, Grand Leader, Honey 
Dew, Wage Worker’s Pick, Round Table, Southern 
Choice, 

UNITED STATES ToRACCO Co.—Richmond, Va. Smoking : 
Battle Royal, Queen of the Road. Plug: U.S., Yacht, 
Standard Smoke, Pride of the Navy. 

BUCHANAN & LYALL.—Brooklyn, N. Y. Plug: Planet, 
Boston Gem, Pride of the Regiment. Smoking : Ripple, 
Duplex, World’s Fair, Moonbeam } » Chinook, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, Bulls Eye ¢ ‘lippings. 

FRANCIS SHIELDS.—Albany, N.Y, Chewing: Cavendish. 
Smoking: Blue Line. Chewing and smoking: Sea Spray, 
Even Up, Cottage, White Ash, 


B. PAYN’sS Sons.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Straight Tip, 
Grand Central, Pure Stock, Old Stag, Red Jacket, Cham- 
pion, Red Clover, Strawberry, Patent Mild, Seal of 
Albany, Spanish Cross Pipe, B. & M., D. & H., Blue Car, 
Cateh All 

Wheeling, W. Va. Chewing and Smoking: 
. Tornacco Wheeling, W. Va. Smok- 
Red Letter, Wheeling, W. Va., Cut & Dry, Seal of 
V. Va., Nat'l Leaf Serap, Cabby Long Cut, Xtra Pay. 

SPENCE Bros.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking: Ambrosia. 

AuG, Scuroer.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking: Sure Winner, 
Home Run. 

B. Duwent & Bro.—Cincinnati, O 

Mack Topacco Co,—Cincinnati, O. Sm king and Chewing: 
Day and Night. 

Htursr & LINDEMAN.--Cincinnati, 0. 

LUHRMAN & WILBERN.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking and Chew- 
ing: Polar Bear. 

INTERSTATE TOBACCO Co.—Kansas City, Mo. 

PINKERTON TOBACCO Co.— Zanesville, O 

Gem City Tornacco Co.—Dayton, 0. Smoking: Scout, Ole 
Virginy, Blue Lion, Silver Moon, 66, Standard Time, 
Keonomy, Buffalo Long Cut, Cuba Long Cut. 

Wricur Bros.—St. Charles, Mo, Plug: Fruit of the Vine, 
Labor's King. 

Oorro LupWw1G.—Morris, Ill. Serap. 

EpwaArRbp KELLY.—Utica, N. Y. Serap. 

R. WHALEN.—Rochester, N. Y. Fine Cut Chewing: Shield, 
Fancy Stock, Black Jack, Sweet Ivy, Old Settler, Fairy 
Queen, Index, Oleander, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell, 
Contest, Ramrod, Flower City, Time, Home Rule, Dot, 
Smoking: Dreah Durham, Smoking Car, State Seal, 
Pastime, Imperial, Pretty Poll, Billy Boy, G. & P., 
Diamond W., Old Kentucky, Double Head, Big K., Blue 
Bell, Genesee, Spanish Mixed, Nickel Plate, Bozega, 
Corn Crib, Bow Knot, Special Clippings, Spot Cash. 


ELASTIC GORING, 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co,, Kast Hampton 

Klastic Web Co,, J. H. Buekley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale 
Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw Manufacturing Co., 

Bamford Smith & Co, 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ April 1, 1898. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of March, 180s.) (The months are abbrevi 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 

RECEIPTS. 

March 

1. Cash on hand 
United labor league of Philadelphia, tax, n, d, j 
Bro of he Ipers of iron and steel S. 1B. 6712, tax, 

n,d,j,f 
Chainmakers’ union 6817, tax, n, d, j, f 
Teamsters’ and yardmen’s union 37%, tax, j, f 
Chainmakers’ union 6587, tax, feb 
Federal labor union 6801, sup 
Hod rriers’ union 6805, tax, o, n, d,j 
Lathers’ union 7081, sup.. 

2. United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, dec 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, jan 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, feb 
Wisconsin State federation of labor, tax, n, d, 

j, f mya . 
Laundry workers’ union 45580, tax, n, d, j 
Blacksmiths helpers’ union 7007, tax, j, # . 
Federal labor union 5666, tax, ', f and ' om, We; 


union 6332, tax, j, f, m, a, m, Jj, J, 


bed 

3. OF ede ral ‘Ti =< -he union G04, tax, nov 
International asso of machinists, tax, n, d, j 
Chainmakers’ union 6817, sup 
Holders-on and heaters 6773, sup 
Draymen and expressmen 6673, tax, oct, "Mi, to 

and including nov, by me sup, 22¢ 

Federal labor union 6623, tax, j and f 
Stationary firemens’ union 6802, tax, j and f 

i. Federal labor union 70M, tax, fand m. 
Federal labor union 6877, tax, d, j, f 
Memphis (Tenn.) trade and labor council, tax, 

n,d,j.. ‘ > 

Federal labor union GORD, tax, j, f 
New York State branch, tax, n, d, j 
Marble cutters and tile setters GS48,tax, mar 
National tobacco workers’ union, n, a, j 
Paving dept workers 6751, tax, feb 
Ship caulkers’ union 6889, may, "#7—apr, "US 
Hod carriers’ union 6985, tax, n, d 
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Federal labor union 6873, tax, n, d, | 

Singer Co, ady. 

Fede 1 le bor union 7019, 

Federal labor union 6876, 
$1.40 . 

Federal labor union 7039, tax, mar 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Co. council of 
jan, ’#7, may, "08 

Federal labor union 6925, ts ux, d, 

Washington (1). C.) central labor 
m, a , , ai 

International ty pog aphical union, t ax, feb. 

- nver (€ ‘olo.) trades and labor asse mbly, “ax, 

,d,j,f, m,a . 

Fede rated er s council of Milwaukee (Wis.), 
tax, n, d,j, f, m, a, m,j,j,a,s a, °#7 

Leather workers’ union GS860, ti ix Vena 14 fe b, +08 

Federal labor union 6987, tax, i & ee 

Federal labor union 67 tax, j, f, m 

Watchworkers’ union 6961, tax, feb, 

Brushmakers’ union 6980, feb, $1. 80; sup, $1.00 

Bicycle workers’ 


intl union, sup 
Stoneware  anead union GSSS, 
$1.20; sup, é . 
easel aad drivers’ union 7045, sup 
Federal labor union 7000, sup 
Holders-on 6762, tax, mar 
Northern mineral mine 
Federal labor union 6964, tax, feb, $ 
Flour millers’ union 6930, tax, feb. 
Slate and tile roofe rs’ union! 5177, t 
Plate glass workers 6805, tax, feb. 
Indianapolis( Ind. central labor union, ti ix, n,dj 
Tin plate workers’ union 6008, tax, *4 feb : 
Federal labor union 7089, sup.. 
Theatrical advertising agents 7085, ti ix, 
Team owners’ union 7046, sup 
4 ‘orters’ protective union 7047, sup 
. P. Shrader, sup...... 
c “erri: we & wagon workers’ Intl union , tax,n,dj,f 
Journeymen barbers intl union, tax, "a,j, f 
Birmingham (Ala.) trades council, tax, n, M4, to 
and ineluding oct, "97 i 
Cloth cap cutters 6167, tax, jf ,m. 
Coal handlers’ union 6882, tax, fe - 
‘ksmiths helpers’ union 7007, sup 
Federal labor union 6801, tax, mar 
Arch wire, iron and metal workers, 
oe. @. 5... 
Shirt worke rs’ union 6900, tax, a, 
Plasterers’ tenders and laborers wot? 
fandm. 
rede ral labor union 6 , Sup... 
igarmakers’ union No. 316, sup 
Fede ‘ral labor union ¢ , tax, mar : 
Federal labor union 6121, tax, n,d, j.f, bom, ec; 
sup, Whe ° 
Sprinkler ‘fitters’ union 6479, tax, 
Laborers’ protective union 6869, 
Kenosha (Wis) trades and labor 
j, f, m, a, m, 7 
Plate glass workers G7", tax, f, m . 
Bluestone mite hinemen’s union 5029, tax, f,m,a 
Stone mai isons’ union 6652, tax, j, f... 
Lathers’ protective union 7050, sup 
Teamsters’ union 7018, sup ‘ gas - 
Federal labor union 6808, tax, j, f, $1.35; sup, $1 
Horse nail workers’ union 6170, sup 
Stone masons’ union 7049, sup. - 
Laundry workers’ union 7041, sup.. 
Kindling wood workers 6098, tax, 
Kindling wood workers 6950, tax 
Sewer and building bricklayers 520, tax, j, f, m 
Kindling wood workers 7012, tax ‘4 feb 
Federal ki r union 68), tax, feb, $1.42; sup, 8.50 
lod carriers building laborers 6085, tax, j, f, Ge; 
sup, $1.38 . , ; 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 7009, a ', feb 
Federal labor union 604, tax, n, d, Jj, f, m, 
Bro of boiler makers he _ rs win tax, d,j,f 
Horse nail makers 6813, tax, n, d, j, f, m 
aborers’ protective union F018, sup 
Federal labor union 7010, tax, feb... 
Binghamton | N. Y.) central labor 
a, ‘ 
Federal labor union 6677, sup 
Superior (Wis,) trade sand labor asse ombly, tax, 
sep, 1806, to aug, 1807 
Patent machine tinners’ union 6047, tax, 
Hackmen’s protective union 6967, sup 
Federal labor union 7005, tax, j, f, m, 
Coal teamsters’ union 6128, tax, J, t, y 
sup, we 
Federal labor union 6736, tax, mar 
Tin plate openers 6914, tax, feb. 
Assemblers and adjusters 6966, 
Federal labor union 6635, tax, may 
ma castes eess-0% 
G omposition roofers 6791, tax, d, j, f, m 
Horse nail makers 6170, ax, mar, 
Federal labor union 6954, tax, d,j.. 


sup 


tax,j,f 1 . $2.00; sup, 


tax, 


labor, 


union, tax, f, 


tux, m, a, mm, 


ag = r 


ax,jan 


m, a, ™m 


6509, tax, 


4 feb. . 
tax, bal on 


bal due f & m 


tax, feb. 
council, tax, 


a, tax, 


4m, §$ 


tux, feb.. : 
07 toand ine, 


s 


(iz 


02 
Ft) 
ww” 

10 
30 
OO 
G7 


ww 


3 28 


5 85 


00 


00 


70 
is 


Local No. N.U.of S E., sup 
Blac ce helpers’ 7000, ', feb, tax 
Button workers’ union 7028 i, Sup ee 
Federal labor union 7008, tax, a, j, fm 
Me wt ille (Pa.) central labor union, ‘on. d,j,f 
a. m.. . 
amie ss tube workers 6073 , sup 
Cc ‘otton and woole n workers 1M), tax, u, d,j 
Hod carriers’ union 5512, tax, bal feb and mar 
National bro of electrical workers, tax, feb 
Federal labor union / , fax, m,j,j,a,s 
Federal labor union 7051, sup 
Chainmakers’ union 7087, sup 
Edward Garvey, sup 
Shipwrights’ prot union 7006, tax 78e; sup, $1.35 
Natl slate quarrymen’s union, tax, feb and mar 
Hod carriers’ 65 jan, "#7 to 4 apr, & 
$2.70; assessment, 
Local No, dl, is , A 7 sup 
David Stevenson Brew Co, adv 
Patent tinners 6 tax, f, m, $1.5 
Photographers 6824, tax, mar 
Stationary firemen 6106, tax, j, f, m ', 
Iron workers’ union 6708, tax, feb 
Utah federation of labor, tax, o, n, d 
Ship caulkers and carpenters 68841, tax, 
Firemen’s prot union 6130, sup 
Bro of holders-on 6762, sup 
Hotel and restaurant employes, tax, j,a,s8, 0, n.d 
Federal labor union 6959, tax, a,j, f ,m 
Beer bottling employes 20, tax, o, n, d, J 
Federal labor union 7000, tax, mar 
, | labor union 7034, tax, Tay ay x 
Bill posters and distributors abu, tax, f, 
Seamens’ intl union, tax, n, d, j, fm 
ate glass workeis (822, tax, mar 
Porcelain workers 6978, 
Federal labor union 
Plate glass workers 6070, tax, ‘d, ,m 
Cooper machine workers 62: vl, ts a, Lond if 
Missouri State federation of labor, tux, n, d, j 
Teamsters and drivers 703, sup 
Bidg laborers’ int! union of —- 
Federal labor union 6812, 
Hackimen’s prot union 6% 3 ,o,n, d, 
Hod carriers’ union 5617, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, d,j, f 
Trades and labor assembly, Alton, Ill, tax, j, 
,m 
kers and nailers 6152, sup 
William Myers, sup 
Local 8, C, M., IIL, sup in 
Federal labor union 6640, tax, d and j 
I oughke epsie (N. * ) am s and labor council, 
tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
Lathers’ prot union ‘ani, 
Connecticut State branch, tux, 
lathers’ union 68M, tax, Jj, fm, 
Pattern makers’ natl league, tax, mar 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers, 
n, d, j, f, m, $83.53; sup, $1.50 
Trades assembly, Ft. Worth, 
f,m,a,m, Jj, 
Needle workers’ union TOOL, tux, 
Gias employes’ union 7001, sup 
Mattress makers’ union 680, tax, 
Federal labor union 7001, sup 
Sacramento (Cal.) federated trades council, tax, 
n,d,Jj 
Clipsorters’ union 6627, tax, feb 
Federal labor union 6808, sup 
Cut nail makers’ prot 7029, sup 
Hack and cab drive rs 6856, sup 
Draymen’s union 6708, tax, j, f, m, $1.80; 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 6081, sup 
Button workers 6861, tax, feb 
Fairmount (Ind,) unions trades council, 
Intl bro of bookbinders, sup... 
Trunkmakers prot union 633, tux, f, m. 
United bro of leather workers, ot mar 
Win. Myers, Warren, O, sup 
Laborers’ prot union 6869, sup.. 
Federal labor union 469, sup... 
Federal labor union 70%, sup... .. ; 
Kindling wood workers 7012, tax, ', feb 
Amal beer, ice and soda water em (45, tax, f, m 
United neckwear cutters 6089, tax, m, a 
Chicago Varnish Co, ady. 
Lockport (N. ee ) central labor union, 
s, o, n, d, j, 
Horse nail Beaks rs’ union 617 0, ‘sup 
Federal labor union 7000, sup 
Plate printers’ union 7035, feb. 
Plumbers, laborers and drain laye “rs 7057 
Teamsters’ prot union 7058, sup... 
Fiour mill laborers 60917, sup 
Theatrical adv agents 7085, sup 
Teamste rs’ union 6518, tax, apr, anence ine mar 
"08, $1.82; assess, 7c. 
Saw mill workers 6711, tax, t n 
Federal labor union 6677, “aed fan, "7, ‘to and ine 
mar, "08, $41.42; assess, Sic 


i; sup, 


nar 


sup, $l 
m, a 


sup 


laaX, tine 


tax, « 


Texas, tax, n, d, j, 


I, a 


sup, : 


sup 


tax,j,J,a, 


sup 
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Federal labor union 6182, tax,s,o,n,d,j, fin, ia 


Federal labor union 701), sup 

laborers’ prot union 6792, sup 

Federal labor union 6025, sup 

Blacksmiths’ helpers 7009, sup 

Federated wire trades of Am, tax, n, d, j 

Lathers & shingles 6000, tax, j,j,a,s,0,n,d,j,f,00,’98 

United garment workers, tax, n, d, $20; sup, $2.40 

Federal labor union 7056, sup 

Federal labor union 6087, tax, feb 

Paper carriers’ assn 5783, tax, feb and mar 

Intl union of bicycle workers, tax, n, d,j. f 

Glaziers and glass workers’ 6821, tax, n, d,j 

Gill net fishermen GSS, sup 

Jauther shavers’ union 7036, sup 

Siegel Cooper Co, ady 

Laundry workers’ union 7024, tax, feb, Gc; sup, & 

Slate and tile roofers’ union 6847, tax, o, n, d,j, f 

Federal labor union 7059, sup 

leather workers’ prot 7061, sup 

Milliners trimmers’ union 7060, sup 

Chainmakers’ union 6587, tax, mat 

Amal meat cutters and butchers, sup 

Rochester (N,. Y.) trades assembly, tax, n, d, J, 
f, m, a, 

Bro of painters and decorators, tax, feb 

Dairymen’s union 6514, tax, d, Jj, f m, a, im, j 

Lumber inspectors and tallymen’s 5525, tax, 
j, fm 

Brewery engineers and firemen’s 6910, tax, m, 
a, m 

Federal labor union 7010, sup 

rushmatkers’ union §980, sup 

Federal labor union 6623, sup 

Federationists 

Sinall supplies 

Subscriptions 


EXPENSES, 

arch 

One month’s rent in advance, Wm. M. Garrett 

Articles for AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, A. SS, 
Lelteh 

1,000 blank letter sheets, $1.50; 10,000 letter heads, 
#00; 1,000 2e stamped envelopes, $21.80; printing 
same, $l, Hartman and Cadick 

00 circulars to the press, $3.75; 1,000 circulars, 
labor bills, $8, Phillips & Patton 

To new material and labor furnished in rebuild- 
ing, shelving and repairs to furniture inelud- 
ing painting and 180 brass label plates, G. 
Edmonston , 

lee, Great Falls lee Co 

Iixpressage, Ads nme Express Co 

Eexpressage, U express Co 

Seals, J, wht. n & Sons 

Newspapers for office, Washington Times 

Commission on adv, Henry Rice, New York 

1,000 le stamped envelopes and 400 postal cards, 
Post Office 

Smith Premier Typewriter Co 

1,000 2e stumped envelopes, Post Office 

Tollet supplies, Fowler Mfg Co 

Organizing ex penses, Chas. Kassel 


S. Organizing expenses, L. fk. Tossy 


Organizing expenses, W. H, Evans 


25. 1 doz carbon, John C. Parker 
Matches, Jas. B. Smith 
Printing February FEDERATIONIST, Law Kepor 
ter Co ° 
6 100-paye letter books, $10.50; 1 doz pencils, 40c; 
} erasers, Loc; ‘4 doz pen holders, 20e; ', doz 
r shields, 1 doz blue pencils 4c; 6 
gs blotters 2c; 5 doz 1010 reporter $1. 05; l 
sponge, 20c; | doz Yxil oil boards, %e: | copy- 
book, 0c; 20,000 wrappers, $4.60, R. P. Vndrews 
& Co... 
Telegram, Postal Telegraph Co 
To printing and folding 10,000 trade unions, 320; 
printing 1,000 le envelopes, $1.25; printing 1,000 
Ze stamped enve'opes, $1.25; printing and fur- 
nishing 1,,000 official envelopes, $3.60; printing 
100 postal ¢: ards, both sides, $2; i hillips Patton 
Printing and post: we and org expenses, Geo, FE. 
Woodward, 
Telegrams, Western Union Te legraph Co 
Postage, James P. Willett. ae 
Services on legislative committee, A. Furuseth 
Services on legislative committee, Geo, ¢ Chi ince 
ix penses, organizing textile workers, “Tracy 
expenses attending Buffalo painters’ ‘conven- 
tion, Frank Morrison 
One month’s salary, Preside nt Samue | Gomper rs 
one month’s salary, Mtcretary F “wm Morrison 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Kelly 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, a a Donald 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, F. Lovett 
Four weeks’ salary, office boy, W. F, Ashley 
Kleven days’ work, A. Gompers. . 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 
Organizing expenses, Geo. H. Woodburn 
Railroad fare and expenses for March, Samuel 
(rompers 





THE BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE, 

The “ Book of the Royal Blue,” issued by the Passenger 
Department of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., has made its 
initial appearance with the October number, and is un- 
doubtedly, the most creditable magazine of its nature pub- 
lished. Aside from being a model example of modern 
typography, it is most interesting as to its contents. A 
field for interesting literature is certainly offered by the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R., because it is the oldest railway 
in the United States ; is foremost in historical prominence, 
and is rich in magnificent scenery. The latter espec ially 
affords an endess scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
has started on its venture with all these points full in hand, 

Copies can be obtained by enclosing four (4) cents in 
stamps to the Advertising Department, Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


Caveats, Trade-Marks 
and Copyrights prompt- 
ly secured. Inventors 
assisted ; Companies formed; Patents sold on com- 
mission, Write for Circulars. 3% 8 8 8 ff 


JOHN S. DUFFIE & CO., 
802 F Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C, 














VER ALLS 
Di\) mS) 


REC OM ADE MARY | 


Practice what we all preach by wearing 
the Celebrated UNION LABELED Keystone 
Overalls, Pants and Working Coats. Sold 





nearly everywhere. 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., Ney4rs". 














